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Mroclamation 


STATE OF FLORIDA 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
TALLAHASSEE 


WHEREAS, Sportsmen and conservationists in Florida and throughout the 
Nation are working diligently to focus public attention upon the necessity for 
wildlife protection and restoration, and 


WHEREAS, The fact that all life is dependent on soil and water cannot be 
stressed too much or too often, and 


WHEREAS, Productivity of our soils and water has been reduced at a rapid 
rate, with the result that vast areas of land have been and are still being mined 
of their fertility, which can only be slowly regained by natural processes, and 


WHEREAS, Man can work with nature’s own system of keeping soil and 
water productive, and at the same time utilize the products of soil and water for 
his use, and 


WHEREAS, There is great need for more intelligent planning to secure the 
greatest possible values from all wildlife resources, and until every American is 
aware of his vital dependence upon these resources and acts intelligently to man- 
age them, there will be need for such educational efforts, and 


WHEREAS, The National Wildlife Federation has designated the week of 
March 21 through 27 in which will be focused public attention on problems of 
natural resources management and the pressing need for better conservation 
practices, particularly emphasizing during 1954 the theme of water pollution 
control; 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, CHARLEY E. JOHNS, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me as Acting Governor of the State of Florida, do hereby proclaim the 


week of March 21 through 27, 1954 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE CONSERVATION WEEK 


and do earnestly appeal to all of our citizens to recognize the importance of 
conservation, and to work with one accord for the protection and preservation 
of our soil and minerals, our forests and waters and our wildlife. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused to 
be affixed the Great Seal of the 
State of Florida at Tallahassee, 
the Capital, this 3rd day of 
March, A. D. 1954. 





ATTEST: 
R. A. GRAY, CHARLEY E. JOHNS, 


Secretary of State Acting Governor 


in this 155ue 


“SMALL CHANGE” 


Well, now that our little contest 
for the renaming of Sticks and 
Stones is over, we have a new col- 
umn in its place—Strikes and Back- 
lashes. In this column each month 
you will find the letters to the 
editor, complaints, compliments, or 
just any sort of information that 
our readers send in to us. 

Another small change that has 
taken place is that Uncle Rufus will 
now be called “Junior Conserva- 
tionist.’’ In this column each month, 
starting in the May issue, will be 
compiled all of the information con- 
cerning the activities of the clubs 
in the Conservation League and 
Wildlife and all other clubs con- 
nected with junior conservation. 
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Dear Editor: 

The January °54 number of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE has a very interesting article 
relative to conservation by O. E. Frye for 
the reason that I lived in one of the states 


mentioned in the article. As a member of 
a local conservation organization for some 
forty-five years we learned by trial and 
error that there are two basic essentials 
necessary for the preservation and _ propa- 
gation of both fish and game. They are 
food and cover. 

Any depletion or destruction of the na- 
tural food supply by any means. what so 
ever will be immediately reflected by a 
decrease in the amount of game or fish in 
the affected area. Any destruction of cover 
in or on the natural habitat of game and 
fish will immediately reduce the quantity 
of game or fish in the affected area or 
cause them to leave the area. 

It might be well to be on the lookout for 
the adverse effects of industrial waste that 
may enter the waters of the state. 

Wishing you success in conservation, 

BE, 
St. Petersburg 


Gentlemen: 

Your interesting and educational article 
in the January issue reached me too late. 
I am referring to “Better Watch Out For 
These Plants” by J. Casey and the demise 
(through my ignorance) of “Dennis”. 

Dennis was the beloved pet of our house- 
hold. He was a. tiny cotton tail rabbit 
brought to our home on the outskirts of 
St. James by our golden retriever, Goldie, 
who is very soft-mouth. Goldie appeared 
with Dennis in our backyard where I was 
working in our vegetable garden. 
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We fed Dennis luke-warm milk and 
water for about three weeks with the aid 
of an eye dropper. Then he graduated to 
a doll baby bottle which he sucked with 
great gusto and vigor. He grew rapidly 
and gradually was taught to eat fresh vege- 
tables from the garden though he pre- 
ferred very definitely dry dog food and 
English toffee which he and Goldie ate at 
the same time from the dog dish. Goldie 
and Dennis were the best of pals. 

On the border of our vegetable garden 
we planted some castor beans whose poi- 
sonous character was unknown to us. Poor 
Dennis, trusting his master’s good _ will, 
nibbled on some castor beans I offered him. 
Such was the end of Dennis, a great source 
of enjoyment to the three Krugers who wish 
your fine magazine had published this use- 
ful article a month sooner. 

Very truly yours, 
Hans Kruger 
St. James, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: 

I've been in the doghouse but I really 
got scared when you inferred I’d reached 
the morgue. So here’s the two dollars for 
my resurrection. I enjoy both your publi- 
cation and your state. 

Your photographic coverage is excellent. 
Incidentally, do you accept pictures from 
northerners who are half southerners? - 

Regards, 
THOMAS W. PALMER 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Editor’s Note: Certainly, suh. 





Dear Sir: 
In the Florida State Fair of 1952, my 
father and I were attracted to a moss-covered 
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booth, which was the Wildlife exhibit. Since 
then, we have been receiving Florida Wild- 
life and enjoying every issue. In your Jan- 
uary issue, I especially liked “Hunting Ain’t 
What It Used To Be,” and “Sticks and 
Stones.” 

Without knowing it, you have been of 
service to me. I am 13 years old and 
studying conservation in our history class. 
When I took the January issue to class, my 
teacher was thoroughly pleased and gave 
me extra credit in history. 

Please continue these nice 


Wildlife. 


issues of 


Dorothy Whaley 
Tampa, Florida 





Dear Editor: 

The enclosed picture of speckled perch 
is an example of Florida fishing. My wife 
and my daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Irvin R. Zink from Indianapolis, In- 
diana, caught these fishing on Lake Apopka 
near Leesburg out of Ferndale Camp. We 
were using cane poles and Missouri min- 
nows. 

The man behind the cigar is G. C. Sher- 
lin of Moultrie who was not on the fishing 
party but I had to have help to hold up 
all these fish. 

Respectfully, 
W. E. Hart 
Berlin, Georgia 





Dear Sir: 


I like your state very much. In fact I 
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have bought one acre of land in Florida 
and hope to live there when I retire. 

Also never let Florida get fished out by 
commercial netters like the Chesapeake 
Bay. Come up here sometime and look it 
over. At one time it was the best fishing 
in the world. Today no one gets any sport 
fishing. The commercial netters net all year 
around and stop the headwaters of the 
rivers with nets so the fish can’t get up 
the rivers to spawn. 

Let’s keep the outdoors for our children 
and the ones to come and not let a few 
selfish men ruin it for all. 

Yours for better sports, 
CHESTER H. BAUDER 
Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA AUDUBON SOCIETY 
Winter Park, Fla. 
MEMO 
FROM: Hall Tennis, Executive Director 
TO: Editor FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
SUBJECT: Jaguarundi Cat, Felis eyra 
COMMENT: head and body, 22-30 inches, 
tail 13-24 inches, weight 15-18 pounds, 
long bodied, short legged, uniform color 
(red or gray), about twice the size of a 
house cat. The tail is nearly as long as 
the head and body. This cat is extremely 
rare north of the Mexican Border area. 
The Ocelot is similar but spotted. 
From: A FIELD GUIDE TO THE 
MAMMALS, Burt and _ Grossenheider. 
1952. 
P. S. Your magazine is getting better — HT 


Dear Sir: 

I was interested in the letter from E. J. 
Teagarden, which appeared in Florida 
Wildlife, February, 1954. Mr. Teagarden 
saw a black, cat-like animal in Florida, and 
wondered if it could have been a jagua- 
rondi. | 

For several years I have been studying 
the problem of the jaguarondi in Florida. 
Eventually, Ross Allen and I will discuss 
this animal in the “Know Your Wildlife” 
series of your magazine. A few preliminary 
remarks may be of interest now. 


FLORIDA. 
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The jaguarondi is a small member of the 
cat family. Its natural range is from south- 
ern Texas into South America. It some- 
what resembles a house cat, but has a 
longer body and proportionately short legs. 
The tail is very long. Two color phases 
occur, one reddish and the other black. 

Some years ago, a man liberated a num- 
ber of jaguarondi in Hillsborough County, 
Florida. Since then, blackish cats have 
been reported in many parts of Florida. I 
suspect these reports are based on jagua- 
rondi, descendants of the original stock. 

Last year there were several newspaper 
reports of “black panthers” in various parts 
of the state. The animals in question prob- 
ably were jaguarondi. I saw one of these 
creatures in Marion County, and examined 
the skin of another trapped in Taylor 
County. 

Although in no way dangerous to man, 
the jaguarondi is very ill-tempered. When 
approached, it often snarls and utters an 
explosive, sneeze-like hiss. 

Outdoorsmen in Florida should watch 
for this animal. Some distinguishing char- 
acteristics are: (1) size about that of a big 
house cat, or a little larger; (2) long body 
and short legs; (3) long tail; (4) blackish 
color; (5) may stand its ground until closely 
approached; (6) fierce, snarling expression; 
(7) hisses explosively; (8) takes to water 
readily. 

The animal seen by Mr. Teagarden was 
almost surely a jaguarondi. I would greatly 
appreciate hearing from anyone who may 
have seen this creature in Florida. 

Cordially, 
Wilfred T. Neill 
Research Division, 
Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute 
Silver Springs, Florida 
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Denver Ste. Claire, former education officer 
for the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission Everglades District, and _ recently 
transferred to the Central District, has just 
been appointed Executive Secretary of the 
Conservation Club League of Florida. As 
head of this league, Ste. Claire will have 
charge of coordinating all activities and 
information for all of the Junior Conserva- 
tion clubs throughout Florida. 


Giddens’ Fish Camps 


Around the Year Fishing 


BASS * SHELLCRACKERS 
BREAM * SPECKLED PERCH 


MINNOWS and WORMS for SALE 
BOATS and MOTORS for RENT 


GIDDENS’ 3 FAMOUS CAMPS 


CAMP 1—U. S. 27 on Lake Jackson. 

CAMP 2—5'2 Miles North of Tallahassee, 
East Lake Jackson. 

CAMP 3—Fort Braden on Florida Hwy. 20, 
Lake Talquin. 


BIG MONTHLY CONTESTS! 
—PRIZE FOR THIS MONTH— 
SPINNER REEL FOR BREAM 


Dial TALLAHASSEE 2-6066 
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ONCE UPON 





Y FATHER was disappointed in his first 
child. It was a boy who preferred basket- 
ball, football and track to hunting and 
fishing. He was also disappointed in his 
second child. I was a girl. 

He didn’t take this without a struggle though. On 
my eighth Christmas Santa Claus brought me a pair 
of junior sized hunting boots and breeches and a sec- 
ond hand .22 rifle. The summer before, on my birth- 
day, Daddy had stated quite firmly that every child 
should have a dog. The dog turned out to be a well 
trained English setter named Dan. I found him most 
useful. I would hang onto his tail and he would pull 
me along on my roller skates. 

So the stage was set. The youthful huntress Diana 
was now ready to take to the woods. Mother pulled 
a red knitted tam with a pompom on top down over 
my ears and told me to be careful. Daddy showed 
me how to carry my rifle safely and we got into the 
car with the dog. A brakeman on the train had spotted 





what he thought was a turkey roost where the rail-. 


road crosses the Ochlockonee River. Daddy had de- 
cided that this would be an easy first trip as it wasn’t 
far from where we could park the car. Besides, if 
we didn’t have any luck with the turkeys he could 
teach me how to shoot the gun by setting up a target 
against the embankment. 

After a short hike we reached the cool, damp, boggy 
ground. Daddy spotted a large rotting log and in- 
dicated that we three, Daddy, Dan and I, should get 
down behind it. After we were settled, with me hold- 
ing onto Dan’s collar, Daddy pulled a small hand 
whittled cedar box and a piece of slate out of his 
hunting coat pocket. He began to stroke the edges of 
the box with the slate in a manner that reminded me 
of hard chalk on a blackboard, but he said he was 
calling the turkeys. 

Before very long we heard the faint sound of steps 
on the leaves off beyond the brush on the far side 
of the log. There would be four or five quick running 
steps and then silence. Daddy would stroke the box 
and then stop. Finally there would be the sound of 
several steps again and then a pause. Daddy would 
call again and the steps would come again. This went 
on for some time and I became quite entranced. 

Daddy finally motioned that I should raise my head 
above the log and look. He was quite proud of having 
lured a large gobbler close enough for me to see 
easily. 

Evidently the pompom on my tam bobbled up first. 
There was the running sound of steps again but this 
time there was no hesitation. Daddy belatedly reached 
for his gun. I never did see the turkey. Nor did 
anyone else again. 

I think Daddy was a bit discouraged by the whole 
affair. I didn’t learn to shoot that day or for many 
days thereafter. We went straight home. 

The next time I can remember going hunting was 
a very cold day towards the end of the season. Mother 
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A HUNTRESS 


By DIANA 


wrapped me up good. I couldn’t get my arms closer 
to my sides than a forty-five degree angle and I 
waddled when I walked. I had on so many clothes 
that when I raised the gun to the firing position my 
multiple collars rose above my ears. I felt like a 
turtle drawing his shell over his head instead of vice 
versa. This interfered with my shooting considerably. 
Oh, yes, I had learned to fire the rifle by this time 
though I never hit anything, I shut my aiming eye at 
the last minute in anticipation of the sound. 

We were after quail this time though I don’t really 
imagine Daddy expected me to bring any down now 
that I look back on it. I believe he must have figured 
that after I’d fired the gun enough times to get used 
to the noise I’d stop shutting my eye just as I squeezed 
the trigger. 

Dan was a wonderful dog. He had his drawbacks 
because he was too fat and very lazy, but his nose was 
as keen as could be. He could find birds on land we 
had covered and covered until we were certain it was 
barren. Time and time again he pointed and held 
until Daddy and I were in position and the command 
was given. Then he cheerfully bounded off for Daddy’s 
bird and brought it back. Then he’d look for mine. 
I didn’t have one, of course, but he never, not even 
after years and years, lost his faith in me. It was 
embarrassing. 

Daddy finally persuaded my brother to give me his 
.410 that had been fired less than a dozen times. He 
didn’t think I had graduated by any means but he 

(Continued on Page 50) 





. . . IN THE FAMOUS GREEN ROOM 


REASONABLE RATES AND COMFORTABLE 
HOSPITALITY ...SO WHY NOT MAKE THE 
FLORIDAN YOUR FISHING HEADQUARTERS 
IN TALLAHASSEE? JUST A FEW MILES TO 
EXCELLENT FRESH-WATER FISHING .. . 
LAKES AND RIVERS FILLED WITH SHELL- 
CRACKER, BREAM, PERCH AND BASS...ONLY 
18 MILES TO THE FINEST GULF FISHING 
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HERE’S AN old saying that “in the 

spring a young man’s fancy lightly 

turns to thoughts of love” and it might 

be well to note at this time that also 

in the spring a young man isn’t the 
only animal whose fancy lightly turns thusly. 
The spring of each year has universally been 
established through the centuries as the mat- 
ing season. This is the time when the bears 
come out of hibernation, and the squirrels 
and the birds begin building their nests. This 
is the time of the year when the snakes move 
around on warm rocks in the sun, and the fish 
undertake to spawn more than in the cold 
days that have just passed. 

There is also another thing about spring 
that is peculiar to any other season of the 
year. This is the time of the year when all 
people, young and old alike, are stricken with 
that undesirable illness, spring fever, bringing 
out a little of the wanderlust in each of us. 
This is the time when we begin taking walks 
through the woods and going on picnics so 
that we can get out in the great outdoors and 
just enjoy the coming of summer. Being out 
of doors like this should afford us the oppor- 
tunity of learning a lesson if we would take 
advantage of it. The next time you have a 
chance to go on a picnic or just happen to be 
out walking through the woods, look around 
you and notice that you don’t see nearly as 
many animals running about as you used to 
see when you were small and went for outings 
with your parents. It is possible that now 
you may spend a whole day in the woods and 
never see a rabbit or squirrel. It’s very im- 
probable that you would run across any of 
the larger animals unless you were in a na- 
tional or state park. Then stop and remember 
for a moment how when you were small it 
was just the other way around. It was very 
improbable that you wouldn’t see any of the 
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By CHARLES W. PACE 


animals every time you went into the woods, 
and you were greatly disappointed if you saw 
only one. From this observation, we can see 
the obvious fact that the wildlife population 
of our woods and forests is not nearly as great 
as it used to be. We have simply been killing 
off our animals faster than they can reproduce 
and consequently lowered the number. We 
should also see that since this has already 
happened, it would be an easy thing for it to 
keep happening in a greater proportion until 
at last we pass the reproduction rate and some 
of these animals cease to be. Just this thing 
has happened to different species of animal 
life now extinct, and it is not altogether im- 
probable that it could happen to some species 
that we now see around us in what we con- 
sider to be great abundance, but in actuality 
are small in number to what they were twenty 
or thirty years ago. 

Spring is the time of the year when we 
should be more aware of this fact than at any 
other time, because, as we already know, this is 
the time when these animals are mating, bear- 
ing young, and replenishing the stock of wild- 
life that was killed off during the winter 
months. This is the time of the year when 
these animals should not be hunted or mo- 
lested because doing so will affect next year’s 
hunting. We should remember these two 
mating season, and that our wildlife is not 
as great in population as it has been because 
the animals have not been able to reproduce 
at the rate at which they have been hunted 
and killed. Remember these facts during the 
spring — the mating season, and remember 
them every spring. Ask yourself if it’s fair 
to hunt any animal which may have a litter 
of young depending upon that animal’s return 
to the nest. Give our wildlife a chance to 
restock its population. 
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By McGREGOR SMITH, Jr. 


“Some things add wp to more than 
one column of words.” 


About half of the smoke siphoned up the chimney. 
The other half slid over a blackened path under the 
projecting ledge of a cypress mantel. It folded around 
the mantel and poured upward filling the trough of 
the roof. 

The smoke was not unpleasant. It was a mixture 
of perhaps one part blackish pine smoke and four 
parts grey blackjack oak smoke. A small quantity 
of fatty pine was needed to keep the stubborn oak 
burning. It was a smell that had become part of the 
camp itself. 

Most of the time there was no need for a fire. In 
North Florida the cold weather comes late in the year 
and never lasts long. But let the least chill creep 
into the air and it is excuse enough for a fire. 

Bob Crawford and I sat on the far side of the room 
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away from the fireplace. It was a pretty sight, the 
blazing logs, though too warm for close comfort. My 
eyes watered some from the smoke. The old chimney 
smoked most when the fire was still fresh and hadn’t 
had time to heat up. We had just finished laying the 
fire and had dealt out the cards for some rummy. 

Bob picked up his hand, then laid it down again. 
He looked at the smoke curling into the open pine 
rafters. He looked at the lamp on the table between 
us, and finally he looked at the spitting pine log. 

“Rummy,” he said, “put down rummy.” 

“On the list?” 

“Sure. We ever come here and not play at least 
a dozen games?” 

“That’s right,” I said. 

I tore a page out of the notebook we kept score in 
and wrote down Rummy at the head of a column. 
That was the beginning of the hardest list I have ever 
tried to make. 


I have used lists many times—for grocery shopping 
and to remember the mess of gear I usually think I 
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need on a weekend at camp. But there’s a limit to 
what a simple column of words can do. 

This one wasn’t my idea. It wasn’t exactly Bob’s 
either, even though he had suggested it. Joy, Bob’s 
wife, was really responsible. I had picked up Bob 
at his house early that morning for the drive up from 
Miami. Joy had packed us a lunch and she brought 
it out to the ear. While Bob loaded the back seat with 
tackle she had made the usual remark about not see- 
ing what we could do for two whole days at that 
smokey old camp. Bob had turned around laughing 
and, only as a joke, asked Joy if she wanted us to 
make her a list. 

Well, that’s how it happened. She had jumped at 
the idea, and we were stuck with our list. It hadn’t 
seemed like much of a problem at first. We talked 
about it as we drove up through the rolling lake 
studded citrus country that stretches from Sebring 
to Ocala. A few orange trees were in blossom along 
the way and the scent spread out of the groves and 
filled the low pockets where the road dipped close 
to the lakes. 

We slowed down and watched for signs on the water 
as we drove by each one. All were well loaded with 
bass and pan fish. In some, record breaking bass 
might be lying within the dark shadow of the road- 
bed. It was hard not to stop. One cast of a fly or a 
plug could be all that was needed. Only the memory 
of the camp we were heading for and the cold spring- 
fed pond we would fish in and the swift “runs” that 
pour through the swamp was enough to make us pass 
up so much good fish-getting water. 

It was dark by the time we reached the scope 
of the Ocala National Forest. We crossed the flat pine 
land around Lake Kerr and then we entered the scrub. 
As the car lights rose and fell beating against the white 
ruts of sand we stared expectantly into the narrow 
opening ahead. We spotted two coons out at the end 
of the light. They stood hunched over watching us 
come, then darted into the hedge-thick scrub. But 
we were hoping to see bigger game. There were bear 
and deer in this sandy scrub country. There were 
wildcats too, plenty of them, and an occasional panther 
passed through on his way to the Glades. 

Dry sand was furrowed up axle high and it wedged 
tight on the tires. The car rocked from side to side 
and plowed forward in the general direction of the 
road. We were climbing a low ridge that marked the 
end of the scrub. The incline was only slight but to 
stall here would mean several hours of digging to get 
out. I shuttled the gears into low without stopping. 


We were barely creeping along when a big bobcat 
broke out of the scrub right under our wheels. He 
ran two hundred feet ahead, then stopped and glared 
back into our headlights. He stood there without 
blinking an eye until we were almost on him. I 
thought we would hit him for sure even though we 
weren’t going ten miles an hour. He was on his way 
out of sight under the hood when he suddenly came 
back to life and jumped three feet into the air and 
landed out in the scrub. 

We made the top of the ridge and it was downgrade 
from there on. Around the camp were oaks, hickory, 
cedar, palms, magnolias and on one side in a small 
clearing some fruit trees. A half moon slanted between 
the branches and made jagged bolts of light on the 
tin roof. The windowpanes reflected the glare of our 
headlights in a sudden flash as we turned in among 
the trees. 

Below the camp the water leveled out at the foot 
of a sandy hill. It spread back into a swamp. Grey 
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cypress and bell bottomed bay trees marked the curve 
of the shore. We walked out on the dock first, before 
unlocking the camp, and looked down into the clear 
spring: The thrust of the water brought a shower of 
sand up from the spring cave thirty feet down. The 
sand glinting in the moonlight looked like the tail of 
a comet. 

As we watched, the black shadow of a catfish drifted 
into the fountain of sand. It rose out of the cave 
below and sculling slowly with its tail like a shark 
it faded over the spring. The water, which was start- 
ing to steam as the air became cool, suddenly parted 
and a shining mullet hurtled through the air. It 
slapped the water, went under and came up again a 
second or two later. The fish made five long leaps 
that carried it one hundred feet across the spring. 
As if by a signal a dozen fish then took to the air. 
The slaps sounded in quick succession, echoing off 
the shore. It was a weird spectacle to watch, the 
silver fish plunging out into the moonlight and the 
water shimmering in ripples and foam from their 
splashing. 

Even after we had climbed back up to the camp 
and all that night we heard the mullet running and 
leaping in the spring. It made a soft sucking sound 
as a fish would come out of the water and you’d wait 
for a second to hear the hard smack as it hit. 

We played rummy as always. The same game we’d 
play to kill time on a train trip or at home. Only 
the smacking of the mullet and the smell of smoke 
and the red logs burning made it seem different. We 
played pretty late, stopping occasionally to rearrange 
the fire, shoving the unburned oak ends over the 
flames. Once we stopped to listen to the hunting cries 
of an owl that stationed himself overhead in a pine. 

Rummy was the one lone entry on our list for Joy 
when we turned in that night. We both tried to think 
of something else to add before we snuffed out the 
lamp and spread our sleeping bags over the cotton 
mattresses in the bunk room. But rummy seemed to 
cover everything. The trouble was that it wasn’t what 
we did here that made the difference. It was the 
sounds and smells of the place and what we saw more 
than anything. It got hold of your imagination and 
kept you watching and waiting because you felt as 
though something had to happen close by every minute 
—in the trees or the spring or out over the scrub. 
The whole country seemed more alive and by being 
there you were a part of it. Just being there was 
enough. But how could you get that down on a list? 

The list never got to be much—three items in all. 
After rummy came “fishing for bass,” which we did 
most during the next two days. 

By morning a layer of mist had settled over the 
spring. It clung close to the water like a downy quilt. 
The dock floated out over this cloud and the stern of 
our beached canoe was submerged in it. 

We had loaded the canoe with enough gear for a 
day’s fishing and were ready to shove off when a 
sound from out in that cloud stopped us. The deep 
rolling noise of a bass socking the surface came from 
the invisible spring. Bob grabbed a fly rod and high- 
tailed it onto the dock. His fly, a popper flicked several 
times over the mist, then settled out of sight. He 
worked the y slowly. A loud kerplunk somewhere at 
the end of his line then a minute of silence and he’d 
pop it again. 

The strike came as a shock. I was staring into the 
mist where the fly should have been and straining to 
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LIGHT LURES 


Gatt carting 2 answer 


to sheuucag 


F YOU’RE the average caster, you’ve sometimes 
looked, with understandable envy, at those long, 
slender fly- and spinning rods and the feather- 
light lures that were catching bass at a time 
when your plugs were attracting nothing more 
than turned-up noses. 

But, don’t put your casting rod aside in favor of 
its longer counterpart just yet! Fishermen, being an 
ingenious lot, have come up with something that'll 
give you all the advantages heretofore enjoyed by 
fly-rod and spinning enthusiasts, while retaining for 
you the pleasures found only with a casting rod. It’s 
light lure casting. 

Before this development, the bait caster long has 
had certain evident advantages over the devotees of 
newer methods, other than a sort of fascination which 
always seems lacking in the long-rod techniques. It’s 
only with the casting rod that he’s able to reach into 
many of those tough spots the bass love—holes in weed 
beds, or among lily-pads, or in stump-infested waters. 
He also has a continuous contact with his lure all the 
way to the target, which the spin casting angler lacks. 
Handling strikes, and setting hooks are, of course, 
much easier. 

Further, the shorter, stiffer rod offers a decided 
advantage, particularly in heavily congested waters, 
in its ability to handle a hooked bass and head him 
into the open. The bait caster’s trained thumb on 
the reel spool certainly prevents as many broken 
lines, when the quarry makes sudden rushes, as does 
the spinning reel’s slip-clutch arrangement. And now, 
with the new 4- to %-ounce lures, the last advantage 
spinning once held over bait casting has vanished like 
—like the one that got away! 

However, there’s another side to the story. It’s 
been a long-recognized fact that small lures, when 
properly handled, were much more effective than 
large ones. Conventional plugs, it’s true, always at- 
tract fish when they’re hungry enough, or in a pug- 
nacious mood. Still, a light lure lands on the surface 
with an inoffensive “spat” that will often attract 
fish, while the larger plug “plops” with the opposite 
effect. Small baits, which spinning tackle is able to 
handle, are about the size of natural bass food. 
Doesn’t it seem sensible, then, to tempt them with 
what they really want? 

Granted, these small lures have been so effective 
that they’ve long been the envy of the bait caster— 
but they needn’t have been. We’ve had good light- 
lure equipment around for years—longer rods with 
more “whip,” light lines (silk, usually), and free- 
spool reels. Because of the spinning craze, manu- 
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facturers were forced to make all the favorite plugs, 
and many new ones, in small, light sizes. Why none 
thought to use the newer lures on the older casting 
equipment before this, I can’t understand. Luckily, 
however, those of us raised on the method, can now 
stick to our casting rods and still match the spinners 
fish-for-fish. 

When you come right down to it, light-lure fishing 
is the most sporting method. The rod is long (6-7 
feet) but light and with enough flexibility to assure 
the fish the fullest use of his fighting facilities. The 
lines are light, too (5-9 pounds), to which many light- 
lure devotees add a nylon leader, creating a touch of 
delicacy comparing favorably with fly casting. Today 
the bait caster can use those tiny popping plugs and 
bass bugs without sacrificing any of his enjoyment. 


Only bamboo rods are available right now, but glass 
probably soon will be. Once in a while a steel or a 
glass rod is found that can be used, but the design 
must be absolutely right. Six feet is about the mini- 
mum effective length, and it should have stiff action 
at the butt for power and a light, flexible tip section 
to give speed and range in casting. | 


Any reel of conventional design is okay, just so it’s 
free-starting, instead of one that’s long-running when 
you spin the handle. Lightness should be the by-word 
here. The best is the tournament type with a narrow 
pillar, but any of the free-spool models are good. 
Great line capacity isn’t necessary either, since large 
amounts of the very light, thin line will go nicely on 
the smaller reels. 


Completing the equipment, you can’t beat 8-pound 
braided nylon spinning line. A 6-pound nylon mono- 
filament leader—fastened to the line with a barrel 
knot—should be long enough to almost reach the guide 
on the reel when wound in. This is about as good a 
combination as you'll find. 


In lures you have a practically unlimited selection. 
Better include some conventional underwater types 
which sink easily, diving plugs, wobbling spoons, a 
couple which use pork-rind, and some surface lures 
and poppers. To these add any of the hundreds of 
available spinners. Hooks must be kept exceptionally 
sharp to facilitate deep setting on strikes. The light 
line and rods with light tips make this important. 


Put these things all together and you’re ready for 
precision and effectiveness you’ve never imagined 
possible with your casting rod. The tiny lures will 
go into holes among weed beds and lilypads that would 
make the fly-fishing and spinning adherents shudder 
—and you'll bring out the bass! 
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HERB HEINS 


IETRO VARGAS lay on his back in the soft 
white sand at the rivers edge. His eyes, that 
had been bright with fever, were becoming 
dull as his body began to chill at the close of 
day. His mind was sluggish, yet he knew 
that as the sun went down his life would 
wane. His thoughts were of his work and of the 
small likelihood of it reaching the proper hands. The 
Conquistadores, with whom he traveled, thought only 
of Gold and Conquest and had been impatient and 
insulting whenever he had insisted on stopping to 
examine the wonders of this New Land found by 
DeLeon. 

Had not he, Pietro Vargas, Physician to the Duke, 
been asked to investigate the Flora and Fauna of New 
Spain? And especially that odd and virulent Viper 
that could strike so swiftly and so hard, with never 
a break in the nerve-freezing buzz emanating from 
the tip of its tail. 

Los Indios, even though they were children of the 
forests, were often struck at by these reptiles; even 
more often than the White Conquerors. He, Vargas, 
knew why. There were a number of reasons. The 
Viper cannot hear and must depend on vibrations 
carried on the ground or in the air. The clumsy White, 
with his heavy tread, would alarm the snake and cause 
it to sound its warning of deadly danger. Also, its 
eyesight was poor, and the smooth, easy movements 
of El Indio brought him within striking distance quite 
unobtrusively. The brightly clothed, easily seen and 
heard, White Soldier “Discovered” this reptile with 
frightening frequency. 

There was, perhaps, an even better reason for this. 
Had not he, himself, spent endless hours observing 
these same snakes? It was odd but true that this 
Viper would feed almost entirely on warm blooded 
creatures. He could sense body-heat and would strike 
swiftly, surely and without warning. Did not he, 
Pietro Vargas, prove this by drawing a small blown 
up bladder of air before the snake and not have it 
strike? The Viper would strike instantly and ac- 
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curately when the bladder was filled with warm blood, 
or even warm water. Many times had he tried the 
experiment with always a like result. Truly, Bare 
Legs and Feet were a great hazard when moving 
about the Forests and Savannahs of this New World. 

The bite of this Buzzing Devil was not necessarily 
fatal. When that one-eyed clod of a Captain found 
Tomas with a knife in his hand, did he not punish 
him by forcing his hand into a basket of his “Pets”? 
In vain did he, Vargas, protest. The Captain had 
standing orders that no Red-man may grasp a blade 
and keep the hand that held it. True, it had been 
Vargas himself that eventually removed the hand of 
Tomas. When the hand had come out of the basket 
there were two punctures oozing with orange colored 
venom. The arm had been bound tightly above the 
wound and incisions made to draw off blood and 
poison. Tomas had not died but his hand had swollen 
to gigantic proportions. There had been ulcerous 
looking, oozing openings in the swollen hand and in 
these areas the flesh had died and turned black. 
Thoughts of his teachers and their skills had helped 
when he cut the hand from Tomas but there was no 
one to help him in his own extremity. 

True, he had brought it all on himself. He should 
have remembered that the female of this creature of 
Satan, when about to breed, would attract many males 
to her location. If only he had been more careful 
when investigating that rank unmistakably snakelike 
odor. Seeing her lying supine under the Palmettos he 
had, in his eagerness to observe, been careless. As he 
kneeled to watch her, another of her breed struck 
him just above the knee. Binding and bleeding had 
helped to overcome the poison; but now he was a 
victim of his own gangrenous flesh. 

The sun set with all the glory and color that can 
be found only in DeLeons Land in Summertime. A 
Spanish Gentleman regretted leaving the beauty and 
interest of this New World, and his hazy thoughts 
confused it with the Garden of Eden. He thought 
it strange that he too must leave because of a Serpent. 





SHOW 





It doesn’t make much difference where you live or 
what you enjoy, a show of some type will eventually | 
come along that is just right for you. Because of the 
arrival of spring and another super fishing season, it 
was quite appropriate for the “producer,” Southern 
Tackle Distributors of Miami, to present “Tackle 
Show” for fishing fans. 

Pensacola was picked for the preview town and gala 
preparations preceded the two day stand. From all 
over the state and country famous and interested 
parties thronged into this old Florida seaport for a 
special presentation. 

In addition to the thousands of items that received 
the applause of anglers of all ages and both sexes, 
stars from the sporting world were there. The ever 
growing population of fishermen found the addition 
and improvements in the tackle line truly astounding 
and the decisions as to what to buy were much more 
difficult. From cane pole on through fly, spinning, 
casting, light and heavy salt water rigs, the various 
items of gear offered the public seems to have reached 
the maximum. Whether it’s split shot and corks or 
6/0 reels and 200 pound test line, the angler now has 





Displays are carefully checked as “curtain 
rises.” 





The merits of various tackle items received 
careful scrutiny by the critical experts 
attending opening night. 


Ted Williams (center) checks over 
an item that recently underwent 
trolling tests off the Keys by Buck 
Washburn (2nd from left) of 
Santa Ana, California. Al Mathers, — 
production manager (left) looks 
on with assistants Dub Dekle, 
Tallahassee, and Jimmy Vaughn, 
Pensacola. 
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“Biz” 








Art Nuss of New Jersey, nationally known wizard of top angling acts 
prepares for one of his breathtaking casting performances during the 


the widest selection of fishing tackle for whatever 
type of fishing he fancies. A keen competition among 
the manufacturers during this buyer’s market period 
practically guarantees superior equipment at a good 
price. 

Among the well known sportsmen attending the 
tackle show was Ted Williams, famous slugger and 
fishing enthusiast. Florida fishing, both fresh and salt 
water, has long been a favorite with Ted. His interest 
has finally advanced him to vice president of Southern 
Tackle Distributors. Art Nuss, nationally famous au- 
thority on lake and stream angling was also there 
along with such other well known anglers as Chuck 
Schilling, Al Mather, Boots Bradford and Earl Chris- 
topher to mention a few. 

Get together a crowd like this plus several hundred 
dealers and consumers of the Izaak Walton trade and 
the fishing scuttlebutt flows fast and furious. From 
every corner “foolproof” hints on successful sport fish- 
ing come forth voluminously and from these many 
demonstrations, explanations and exclamations a suc- 
cessful production is presented. END 


Tony Friedhoff (center) from Mobile, Alabama, deftly demonstrates the 
perfect fly-tying technique necessary for spectator and performer approval. 
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Pensacola run of ‘Tackle Show.” 





Earl Christopher, Ruskin, Florida, explains the qualities of the 
highly rated glass bow and arrows to producers of the show. 
Archery, an added attraction among the tackle displays, received 
wide acclaim in its ever growing popularity throughout Florida. 





One of the highlights of any tackle show is 
the skillful wielding of the now famous 
“Spinning” rods and reels. Here, Chuck 
Schilling of Jensen Beach holds an attentive 
audience with his masterful manipulations. 
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THE 
BOYS 
FROM 





BRANFORD 





HEY SAY you never really have to grow 
old if you’re young in heart, and one of the 
best ways to remain fairly well young in 
heart is to group yourself with other people 
who feel the same way about keeping young 
and to center as much of your activity as possible 
around the out of doors (to be more specific, we are 
sure that the Florida out of doors is better for this 
purpose than just any outdoors). This is just what 
the boys over at Branford in the Suwannee Sports- 
man’s Club have done, and this is probably just the 
reason that all of these fellows have so much more 
enjoyment in life than many other people who haven’t 
learned the secret of keeping “young in heart’. 
Frank Norris, the club’s newly elected president, 
once a month presides over the interesting meetings 
which not only offer for entertainment the comparison 
of hunting and fishing tales, but give the boys a chance 
to discuss and enlarge their interest in conservation 
on a local scale. It doesn’t take much talking to show 
any sportsman that one of the things that should be 
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of prime importance to him for a better hunting and 
fishing program is to learn the workings of conserva- 
tion and to learn how to live by them. This is one 
factor that everyone in the club has in common. Many 
of the members are hunters, and many are fishermen; 
some are both and a few are neither but are just in 
the club for companionship, but no matter which 
phase of the outdoors they are interested in they 
all realize the great need for a working conservation 
program on a local level. 

The club, which incidently gives a subscription to 
Florida Wildlife magazine with each membership, has 
been in existence for two years, and during this time 
it has steadily grown in members until now there 
are over 90 with approximately three-fourths of the 


Even good ole’ steaming hot coffee tastes better when it’s served 
out in the open. It certainly makes a meeting more enjoyable. 
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Good food is served at each meeting before the business portion 
of the meeting starts. Fried fish and hush-puppies make a 
wonderful outdoor meal. 


members being present at each meeting. Its members 
come from all over Suwannee county and most of 
the time there are guests from neighboring Gilchrist, 
Dixie, Lafayette and Columbia counties. The club’s 
officers—Frank Norris, president; Jack Phillips, Vice 
President; Thomas Fletcher, Secretary-Treasurer— 
each month conduct the club in its activities of local 
conservation in the interest of better hunting and 
fishing. Florida Wildlife magazine is read and en- 
joyed by each of its members, and often articles from 
the magazine are discussed at the club’s meetings. 
Also on the program of the club’s meetings there is 
usually some main speaker who discusses some phase 
of conservation or of game or fish management and 
restoration. At one of the recent meetings, Charles 
W. Pace, Director of the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, was the speaker, telling the 
club what a fine job they had done in the phase of 
local conservation and pointing out that for more 
benefits tomorrow in the field of hunting and fishing 
a well planned conservation program is needed today, 
one that in addition to having statewide effects will 
also be recognizable by the local sportsman. 

At another recent meeting—the entire program took 
place some 15 miles from Branford in an open bone 
pit where for the past few months Harvard University 
has had an extensive research program—a Harvard 
anthropologist spoke to the club members, telling 
them of the importance of anthropological research 
and of the uncovered bones, probably hundreds of 
centuries old. 

The Suwannee County Sportsmen’s Club is a good 
example of the conservation and education that can 
be put across through just such a group. More coun- 
ties throughout Florida should follow in the steps 
of the boys from Branford. 
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more boys should 


TAKE A 
MAN 











HE SCRAPPY green, mottle-sided Bessey 
Creek bass struck Bill’s surface darter with 
explosive abandon, leaped in air and rattled 
its gills, shaking the lure like crazy—I got 
a good look at all four pounds of fighting 
fury—then rushed the boat and bored down under. 

Bill, reeling madly, had gained all the slack and 
his rod was arching down . . . That’s when men tak- 
ing boys fishing yell: “Give him line! You'll lose 
him! Dip that rod around the bow!” Not me. Not 
any more. I’d learned my lesson well. When the 
boys take you, when you're one of the gang, be a 
regular guy ... and swallow your advice. 

Sure, boy, line and fish parted. The bass broke 
water and tossed the plug defiantly. “I should have 
given him line,” Bill was moaning. “I should have...” 

“.. Should have, heck!” said I, as we paddled over 
to retrieve the darter and its forlornly trailing length 
of line. “Sorry I didn’t swing the boat around in time. 
You did fine. Man, what a tackle-buster! He’d may- 
be go six pounds. Or eight. Didja see how he charged 
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FISHING 


By : 
ERNEST LYONS 


us? Lucky he left you the rod! I busted a rod on 
one just like him once. What a bass!” 

Back at camp, I glorified Bill’s fish to Jack and 
Jerry. No stuffy lecture on how it should have been 
played. No caustic comment that “fish don’t break 
lines, just greenie fishermen.” 

As the three boys went into a huddle, admiring the 
plug and testing the line, I remarked casually: “He 
might have gone ten pounds.” Bill didn’t disagree. 
He tossed the ball right back at me. 

“You handled the boat O.K.,” he said. 

High praise, indeed. 

“Take a Boy Fishing” is wonderful stuff, but more 
boys should take more of us grown-up stuffed shirts 
out and give us a chance to be human beings again. 
I’m talking about the bossy know-it-alls, the show- 
you-every-minute guys, the this-is-the-only-way-to-do- 
it fellows whom all of us detest—except when we’re 
fishing with boys. Remember the fishing pal you 
dropped because he kept criticizing your back-cast? 
How long since you fished with the “boat boss’ who 
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treated you like a zero, choosing all the fishing spots 
himself? 


I’m talking about you and me, us members of the 
“Take a Boy Fishing” clan, who introduce our sons 
and their friends to the outdoors, starting out with 
them when they are toddlers, teaching them to bait 
worms, cast flies and plugs, clean fish, make fires— 
and never learn when to stop. 


We become the worst of all possible sportsmen: 
Instructive bores. Camp dictators. Boat bosses. Ugh! 


I’d been noticing that after my son passed twelve 
he and his pals began showing an apathetic interest 
in my guided tours. All I had to do was mention 
fishing and they were as enthusiastic as a school of 
dead catfish, if I counted myself in. They began to 
fly on their own wings, camping and fishing by them- 
selves. Occasionally I’d be asked to drive the trio 
out and dump them off with their gear at some wilder- 
ness pond or headwaters, picking them up four or 
five days later—the ingrates! 


“Take a Boy Fishing” had paid off, all right. It 
had made a hermit out of me. I had no one left to 
give advice to except other fishermen who knew as 
much as I did. The faithful old father had been cast 
off like an old shoe. Ah, that was life for you; be 
nobly helpful, kind, generous, thoughtful, teach them 
everything you knew—well, not. quite everything, I 
still had plenty left—and they acted like you had 
leaping leprosy. My own blood kin among ’em, too. 
They’d be sorry. One of these days they’d need me 
again... 

It took me almost three seconds to accept when 
Bill, Jack and Jerry invited me along up Bessey Creek. 
“Tl make out the grub list,” I agreed. “Jack, you 
tie up the blanket rolls. Jerry can get the gas. We'll 
need...” 

“Just a minute,” Bill said grimly. “We’ve got the 
grub and stuff all fixed. Just bring your tackle. And 
by the way, you’re not boss.” 

Me bossy? Me? Old tried and true “Take a Boy 
Fishing” me? That touched me to the quick. It was 
like a dash of ice water thrown in my face by a 
friend. I awoke in the night thinking about it: you 
had to be a little bossy with boys—or did you? Or 
could a guy just relax and enjoy himself as one of 
the gang? A fiendish idea whispered: ‘Go on, let 
’em take you fishing just like you used to take them 


Boy, was I surprised when | got back to where they were and 
found that they had done so much better than I. 
them next time. 


I’ll listen to 








Evidently they knew the best spots better than | did. 
have paid more attention to them. 


... let ’em make all the horrible mistakes in the book 
... they’ll regret that unfair dig!” 

The boys took me. I had the time of my life. Old 
bossy me. I’m different now. 

Bessey Creek winds like a serpent under the sun 
from its mouth in the North Fork of the St. Lucie a 
few miles north of Stuart to its headwaters in cabbage 
palm hammocks and pine forests. Striped-necked 
turtles plop off logs at every bend, water turkeys 
plunge from their roost or take off in awkward, gawky 
flight. Occasionally you see a manatee. I’ve fished 
the stream since boyhood (my Dad used to take me 
there); I thought I knew it like a book—but all things 
change. 

“We'll camp at an old hang-out of mine on a high 
spruce bluff up near the head,” I said (being bossy, 
see, right from the start). The boys exchanged a 
queer look. Traveling in two outboard-powered skiffs 
(I was at the tiller of the lead boat, of course, because 
I knew the way, see, where all the snags were and 
only broke two shear pins) we reached my “beautiful 
camp” just before dark. Even I had to admit that 
it was a horrible mess. The banks had caved in, the 
spruce forest was gone, devoured by some ancient for- 
est fire, now replaced by an awesome tangle of under- 
growth and love vines. 

I headed for the other bank. “We’ll camp in this 
cabbage hammock. It’s low and damp and there isn’t 
much wood but it'll have to do.” 

Jackie spoke. “Sort of like the camp at Peck’s Lake 
that you used twenty years ago and everything was 
so nice then but the mangroves had grown over it 
when you took us there.” 

Jerry added: “And the camp when you were a 
boy down at the Inlet that was going to be so hot 
but the ocean had washed it away.” 

“Harrumph!” I said. 

The boys roared off in their outboard. They’d be 
back. This was their first horrible mistake, thinking 
that they knew more than I...they’d come slinking 
back in the dark to admit... 

Shucks! They returned in fifteen minutes, announc- 
ing that they had found a perfect campsite on high 
pine land with plenty of firewood and _ excellent 
wind protection. Darned if they hadn't! 

Your “Take a Boy Fishing” old-timer learned plenty 
in four days from those “Take a Man Fishing” boys. 

I admit I caught ’em cold-turkey the first night 
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when the grub box failed to produce a pound of coffee. 
Maybe I did call ’em ‘“nit-wits” and storm and stamp 
around like one of those detestable “camp bosses.” 


But I felt sort of halfway ashamed of myself next 
morning when I found a bright new tin of coffee by 
my cot. Jerry had taken one of the boats and gone 
into town for it in the pitch-dark night. I apologized. 
“Come to think of it, it was up to me to see that I 
had my own coffee. I brought my own tobacco. How 
many shear pins did you break?” 


“None,” said Jerry. “I know the snags.” 

Smart kid, see. Rubbing it in. I’d show ’em. 
“Look,” I said, “you guys go your way today, I’ll go 
mine.” Whoops! That seemed to be just what they 
wanted to hear. 


I'd figured in advance that we needed plenty of 
fish to feed the crowd. I could do better alone with- 
out a boy in my hair every cast. So I tossed my arm 
off without getting strike one. About ten o’clock I 
ran into the boys worm-fishing under an airplant- 
draped live oak. 


“Bum. day, I said: “Nothing's biting.” Moon's 
wrong.” 


Bill’s spinning rod zoomed down and he lifted in a 
fat shelleracker. Then Jerry—with a four aces poker 
face—hoisted a mixed string of whopping blue-nosed 
bluegills decorated by three worm-guzzling bass. 


“Fried fish for lunch!” I cried exultantly. 


Boys do their own deciding. Bossy guys sure learn. 
You think bacon and eggs are for breakfast? Hah! 
Ever have peanut butter crackers spread with beans 
for supper? Man, you haven’t really lived till the 
boys take you. Id cleaned the fish and was about 


Author Lyons smiles in appreciation of the lesson taught him 


by the younger generation. 








to drop the first fillet in the skillet when Jack ap- 
peared across the fire from me with another frying 
pan. 

“What goes?” 

“We’re having pancakes,” he said. 

“Pancakes?” I asked weakly. “There’s eighteen 
fish here...” 

“Oh, that’s all right. There’ll be plenty of pancakes. 
You can have some, too.” 

The grim race began. Fried fish and browned pan- 
cakes were piled around like cordwood. And I'll be 
a monkey’s uncle if we didn’t eat every last one. 

Leave ’em alone. They know their appetites—and 
abilities. There was the Great Fried Potato Emer- 
gency which I was sure was going to end in Terrible 
Tragedy. Jack tried to cook a whole frying pan full 
of sliced spuds using only one tablespoon of lard. Not 
that I interfered. All I said was “I like my potatoes 
cooked, not half raw.” Unfortunately, he’d learned 
some little trick of turning them again and again so 
that they hash-browned perfectly, but he didn’t need 
to comment: “Some people waste lard.” 

My big pay-off came in a hundred ways,.as I grad- 
ually relaxed and got less bossy. It came in seeing 
youngsters keep a clean camp, without being told... 
in watching them share work details—in being a 
sportsman among sportsmen. 

I even went fishing with them a couple of times, by 
invitation—that was when Bill lost the “four-to-ten- 
pounder” and again when he hooked a real five- 
pounder, played it like an expert, seized the bass by 
the jaw and deftly lifted it aboard. 

A fisherman! 

How wonderful it was to see a kid throttle down 
an outboard so that it crept past another fisherman 
at a courteous distance, without having to be reminded 
...to watch a boy flick a bass bug into a cove of 
bonnets and twitch it in that inimitable way which 
tells that he’s a fisherman and knows it... Alone, 
while they were exploring hidden places, I remem- 
bered those moments of boyhood in which no adult 
can share, when the creek was wild and strange with 
mystery, its waters peopled with tackle-breaking fish, 
its jungled banks with panthers and alligators, a place 
of stirring imagination and high adventure... once 
mine, now theirs. 

I saw it clearly. My reward was rich for all those 
“Take a Boy Fishing” days so definitely gone. From 
now on, officiousness was out; showing by example 
was O.K. Id given ’em the basics, established the 
foundations—they were on their own. Sure, they’d 
make mistakes—and so had I...still do, and so do 
you. I remembered all the fish I’ve lost through care- 
lessness, ineptness—and sheer excitement, despite 
everything my Dad had done to help me. I recalled 
the wonder and the glory of landing my first bass, 
his musky smell, the sheen of his scales, that cavern 
of his mouth...and, too, how often my pride had 
been saved by gross faults overlooked. 

There was a final Dire Moment. As we broke camp 
and were loading the boats, I saw that the fire was 
still smouldering. No, I will not be bossy. Even though 
they are committing the sin of sins, I’ll wait till we 
get downriver, then say regretfully: “Boys, I just 
remembered. We'll have to turn back and put out...” 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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By Ross ALLEN AND WILDFRED T. NEILL 
Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute, 
Silver Springs, Florida 





TTERS ONCE were common throughout 

most of eastern North America, from the 

Arctic regions southward to the Gulf of 

Mexico. However, in many. areas they were 

almost wiped out for the sake of their fur. 
Fortunately, they persisted in Florida, where they 
have received legal protection. 

The otter is a long-bodied, muscular animal, with 
a broad, flattened head, small eyes and ears, a heavy, 
tapering tail, and webbed feet. The fur is thick and 
soft, usually rich glossy brown but sometimes nearly 
black. The weight of an adult is seldom more than 
fifteen pounds. The males reach a larger size than 
the females. The accompanying photographs show an 
adult otter and some babies at the Reptile Institute. 

A distinct variety of otter inhabits our state. Ap- 
propriately, it is called the Florida otter. It is larger 
than the otter of the Carolinas, and has a somewhat 
longer tail. Its color often inclines toward reddish- 
brown, whereas northern specimens are generally dark 
brown or blackish. 

Otters are expert swimmers, and spend most of 
their time in or near the water. They can swim a 
quarter-mile beneath the surface without coming up 
for air. They feed both by day and by night, catching 
crawfishes, clams, snails, water snakes, frogs, young 
alligators, turtles, fishes, and other aquatic creatures. 
They are not confined to fresh water, but sometimes 
invade coastal marshes and mangrove swamps. In 
such places they will eat fiddler crabs. 

These animals are famous for their “slides,” made 
on muddy banks. An otter will come out onto the 
bank, tuck its forelegs under the body, give a kick 
with a hind foot, and slide into the water. Then it 
will scramble out again and repeat the procedure. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Tendrils of ground fog overhung the limestone pit 
hoarding the night shadows beneath it. Where the 
ee a | = rising sun struck obliquely through the scrub along 
Y Ce a ego OO: nS, Ai. ~ oe KAD the rim, it shifted and coiled to escape the warming 
py << LAGE NC] t BN rays. Miniature rainbows, predominantly gold and 
V *¢ cA SX)\ blue, formed and dissolved in the space of a breath. 

High above the still purple depths, a mocking bird, 
freed from the spell of cold and darkness, sang a 
paean of gladness to the coming light. From an an- 
cient snag over the surrounding pine flats, a pileated 
woodpecker sent a drumroll of reveille thundering 
= through the scrub. A coon, denward bound from a 
Zz mii : zs eas night’s foraging, paused at the sound and then scuttled 


mato - 
— —_— 
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IeGhet = : off through the palmettos. 
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In one of the recesses along the slopes of the sink, 
another creature awaited the coming sun. No par- 
ticular joy or sadness touched the tiny brain behind 
the flinty eyes watching the golden light march across 
the ledge. As the warmth dipped deep beneath the 
limestone roof, into the gentle world flowed a stream 
of horror. The mocking bird broke his song in mid- 
note at the form below. : 

Coldly beautiful as the burnished steel of an auto- 
matic, the diamondback coiled itself comfortably in 
the heat. The wedge shaped head, wide as a man’s 
hand, rested lightly on a ropy loop of the body; tongue 
flickering, as if to taste the morning air. No atro- 
phied caged creature was this. Vigilance and deadly 
latent power lay against the gray white stone, the yel- 
low and russet brown of his upper body standing out 
in startling contrast, darker irregular diamonds 
gleaming over his seven foot length. 

Quietly he lay until the rising heat grew uncom- 
fortable. Hunger and thirst drove him cautiously into 
the open. As he crossed a sandy stretch between the 
trees lining the pit and surrounding thickets, a bald 
eagle swooped down on mighty pinions, then towered 
suddenly away from the buzzing coil. The eagle had 
long disappeared in search of breakfast elsewhere be- 
fore the big rattler slid from his fighting stance and 
gained haven among the gnarled roots. 


Through the palmettos’ devilish maze he slithered 
soundlessly, testing the air with sensitive nostrils, 
tongue flicking in dark caverns formed by the writh- 
ing growth—each minute sound transmitted through 
the earth to ears buried deep in the muscle and bone 
of his head. With all his caution, warm blooded crea- 
tures scampered wildly, frantically from his path. 
Fury mounted as his hunger grew. 

By the time he entered the fringes of the swamp 
it was a dull gnawing pain within his belly that the 
cool muck beneath him momentarily eased. The smell 
of water drove him swiftly into the mouldering 
silence beneath towering cypress, laurel, and water 
oak. Matted fern, lianas, and aerial plants shut out the 
sun as effectively as a blanket. A dry summer had 
sapped the standing water, leaving the sluggish river 
inside its banks. 


He circled a fallen forest giant and came eye to 
eye with an otter family cavorting by the water’s 
edge. The surprise was mutual. With a hiss of fright, 
the female and her yearling offspring disappeared 
with barely a ripple in the dark water. The male, 
sounding off like a runaway teakettle, leaped catlike 
to the side and with bared teeth poised threateningly 
for a moment before following. The object of their 
alarm paused briefly to note their flight, then slid 
into the shallows. 


After drinking of the water, he continued his hunt 
downstream. In a rare open glade, carpeted by the 
refuse of centuries, he came upon another of his 
kind hunting mice along the tangled sedges. Hunger 
Was an insistent demand for the big snake, but a 
vague warning of danger kept him motionless, regard- 
ing the stranger intently. 

The Kingsnake, slender and fragile appearing be- 
side the bulk of his antagonist, made the first hostile 
move. Gliding forward with head raised, he closed 
half the distance, a queer intent look about his black 
and yellow body. Suddenly, in evident surprise, the 
rattler jerked into a half coil, warning briefly like 
pepperpods in the wind. 
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Swiftly in a half circle, the King feinted and struck 
for a hold behind the flattened head, gaining his grip 
after long fangs struck deep into his body. Immune 
to this, he concentrated on burying hundreds of small 
teeth in the hide of his natural enemy. The Diamond- 
back thrashed convulsively for a few moments and 
was still. 


An hour passed: the battle dissolved into periods 
of slow straining of muscle against muscle, inter- 
spersed with violent flurries, as the rattler sought to 
throw off the relentless hand of death. The King 
poured coil after coil around the bulky body, con- 
stricting in pulsating waves. 


The constant strain began to tell on the King. His 
power was ebbing and still the contorted muscles 
beneath his coils flowed strong with life. Convulsively 
now he poured his heart into those coils, but one by 
one they were thrown off. Finally relinquishing his 
hold, he attempted to draw his bruised body away but 
so great had been the effort he lay helpless. True to 
the law of the swamp, the Rattlesnake swallowed the 
feebly moving body whole, then retired against a 
nearby log to digest his erstwhile enemy. 

What’s all that got to do with a coon hunt? Well, 
my phone rang about nine that same morning with an 
invitation from an old friend to a hunt that night. 
Needless to say, I accepted with great pleasure. 

When night rolled around with no moon, balmy, 
and just right for a southern coon hunt, I arrived 
at Jim Griffins’ in the same condition. Jim has spent 
more time roaming the Florida woods and coastal 
waters than any three people I know. He’s consid- 
ered an authority on anything that flies, crawls, or 
swims therein, and put together with a swell guy 
that makes a top notch hunting companion. After 
stowing the gear, we climbed into his pickup and 
twenty minutes later were pulling up at a farmhouse 
in the country. 

Climbing out of the seat, we were greeted by a 
tidal wave of dogs pouring through the gate. Right 
after them making even more noise came the original 
Mr. Five by Five, Otis Jackson. Otis is a “cracker” 
by birth, hunter by preference, and dog trader par 
excellence. If he ever got the worst of any deal, you 
can bet your last hunting trip someone else soon 
held the bag. After seeing him handle a pack, you 
knew there were artists even in coon hunting. 

Otis picked four of the seasoned veterans and three 
pups in training to load. Of course, we threw out the 
rest at least three times before it was accomplished. 
The anguished yelps behind us spoke plainly the 
spirit that drives these splendid dogs in pitch black- 
ness through impossible terrain. There is no room 
for weaklings. The swamp country is a cruel task- 
master and deadly adversary. The bones of the care- 
less or uninitiated are many to bear mute testimony. 

Otis held up his hand. Jim came to a stop and 
switched off the lights. On both sides of the rutted 
sand lay the swamp: cypress, gums, and water oak 
towered above us, making an impenetrable black- 
ness except for the strip of sky where a few stars 
showed. It was a blanket smothering the noise made 
piling from the truck. As my ears tuned to the silence, 
I could hear a tree frog chorus from a nearby bay- 
head, now and then the deep bass thrum of a bullfrog. 


Otis released the dogs while Jim lit the lantern 
and hung it in the truck. I fitted my hunting light 
| (Continued on Page 45) 
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NHABITING polar regions, the tropics, in fresh 
and salt water, in wood and soil, in flesh and 
fabric, ranging in size from one-hundredth-of- 
an-inch to more than 12 inches in length, 
INSECTS are the most numerous creatures in 
the world, and small wonder there are so many far- 
fetched ideas concerning them. Just how some of 
these popular beliefs came into existence is not known. 
True, there are some insects capable of inflicting pain 
and death, but there are many, many more that are 
of great value to man, but have been the subject of 
numerous superstitions. 

We mention here some of the insects that are danger- 
ous, and some that are believed to be true villains, 
but are not really as bad as pictured. 

The BLACK WIDOW SPIDER, (classed as an 
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arachnid, but usually thought of as an insect) i.e. one 
of the most poisonous creatures known. Even though 
less than half an inch in length, it is equipped with 
venom many times more powerful than that of a large 
rattlesnake. The poison apparatus of this dangerous 
spider consists of a pair of poison glands located in 
the head. The bite is inflicted by two stout jaws, the 
tip of each provided with an incurved, needle-like 
tooth through which poison is injected at time of bit- 
ing. 

Friendless, and unafraid of anything, the Black 
Widow, after mating and ‘eating her husband, lays 
from 200 to 900 eggs within a previous-spun silken 
bag attached to some object in a secluded, dark place. 
Unless molested, the Black Widow will remain in 
the same vicinity throughout her entire life, which 
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The Black Widow. 


may be four or five years. Her web is loosely woven 
and irregular, yet so strong that nothing has been 
found that equals the silk of the Black Widow for the 
cross hairs of gun and bomb sights, range finders, and 
optical instruments. 

In handling egg cocoon, a person should be very 
cautious because if one of the eggs is mashed against 
a portion of broken skin, serious poisoning results, 
as the eggs are very, very toxic. 

The Black Widow is easily identified by her long, 
slender black legs, coal-black, shiny body, with red 
or orange colored markings, usually in the shape of 
an hour glass, on her underside. Not equipped with 
poison, the male is utterly harmless and only about 
half as large as the female. He may be distinguished 
by knob-like feelers, and he and young spiders have 
a yellowish coloration on underside. 

The Black Widow is at home in all parts of the 
country, traveling from Canada to Mexico, from the 
East Coast to the West in shipments of produce and 
furniture. Wherever she comes to stop, she is a 
menace whose bite always means extreme suffering 
and frequently death to man and beast. 

Every one should learn to recognize the Black 
Widow and use precaution against her bite, but if 
bitten, patient should be given doctor’s care. as soon 
as possible. Emergency treatment differs from that 
of snake bite; because the venom spreads so rapidly, 
cutting and suction of wound should not be used, else 
it might result in serious secondary infections. With 
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iodine solution, sterilization of the wound is recom- 
mended by medical authorities. Applications of cloths 
soaked in hot solution of epsom salts sometimes gives 
local relief. Patient should be kept quiet, and nothing 
whatever alcoholic should be given. 

The TARANTULA, largest of our spiders, has been 
the victim of credulity long before the discovery of 
America. Named for a town of southern Italy, where 
it was so abundant, the bite of the tarantula supposedly 
caused “tarantism,” a disease that caused the victim 
to dance without stopping until he fell dead! The 
only cure was music that would finally soothe the 
patient to restfulness and sleep. And it was also 
alleged that the bite of this dreaded creature would 
cure insanity—if the patient lived after the bite! 

Doubtless because it is so ferocious looking, the 
tarantula has long been considered “dangerous.” In 
no wise should it be classed as “deadly poisonous.” 
Laboratory testings show that the tarantula secretes 
poison of adequate strength to paralyze most of its 
insect prey with a single injection, but it lacks the 
necessary potency to harm seriously a normal, healthy 
human being. Yet many weird tales of poisoning and 
death resulting from tarantula bites have been told. 

Tarantulas, distinguished from all other insects not 
only due to their size and hair-covered bodies, but by 
the fangs of the jaws, which move vertically instead 
of sidewise, are blessings in disguise to farmers and 
gardeners because it feeds on other insects that are 
plant destroyers. 

Looks are very deceiving in the case of the pretty 


Praying Mantis. 





coons are insects which look some- 
what like honeybees, with creamy- 
white hair covering bodies, and 
wings tan colored, bordered in 
either brown or black. 

This insect should be destroyed 
as soon as identified. It does not 
seem vicious, but will sting if mo- 
lested. 

Due to their appearance, CENTI- 
PEDES, armed with nippers, fanged 
forefeet and forked tails, are feared 
by practically everyone, and as a 
result numerous legends and tall 
tales about them have come down 
through the ages. Scientists declare 
these repulsive looking creatures 
are not nearly so bad as most people 
think. 

To the average person, the bite 
of a centipede causes about the same 
pain as the sting of a wasp or bee. 
The fright is usually far worse than 
the bite. Deaths of humans from 
bites of this insect have been either 
children, elderly people, persons 
with weak hearts, or those allergic 
to insect poisons. And while some 
people may suffer from bites, others 
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little ITALIAN ASP, or Tree Asp, 
| which looks perfectly innocent, but 
| is capable of inflicting severe pain. 
i This small insect made its way into 
: various sections of the country, and 
| while we have not heard of any 
deaths caused by its sting, we have 
seen several people who suffered 
agonies for several hours after 
having been stung by the asp. No 
well-known, true-and-tried home 
remedies for the stings brought re- 
lief, and all victims had to be treated 
by physicians. 

About an inch in length, and al- 
most as wide, the asp—a caterpillar 
—is covered with a thick coating of 
hair, which looks like soft fur. One 
outstanding oddity, the asps are in 
varied bright colors, including yel- 
low, red, green, cream and gray. 

After a period of about ten days 
of feeding on leaves and blossoms 
of dahlias, crepe myrtle and other 

plants and shrubs, the caterpillars 
| spin silken cocoons of the same col- 








ors as the individuals. Some two 
weeks later emerging from the co- 
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may not, but if possible, it is best 
to consult a doctor. For emergency, 
a local application of a dilute of 
ammonia solution has been recom- 
mended. 

Although the idea is utterly base- 
less, many people believe that the 
feet of the centipede contains so 
much poison that when one of the 
creatures runs over a person’s bare 
skin the flesh will soon rot away! 

Centipedes feed mainly on 
roaches, houseflies, chinch bugs, pill 
bugs and other insect pests. 

The SCORPION, symbolized in 
the Bible as a term of torment, is 
accused by his human enemies as 
being deadly poisonous, extremely 
vicious and a wanton killer. 
Throughout the world this creature 
is generally regarded with awe and 
superstition. 

Investigations reveal that human 
deaths occurring from scorpion bites 
are rare, other than those of chil- 
dren or persons in weakened phys- 
ical conditions. 

In striking, the tail is raised over 
the head and then struck down. The 
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Dragon Fly stinging mechanism of the scorpion 
consists of a small bulb at the end 
of the sectionalized tail. A curved, 
hard barb protrudes from the bulb 
and in striking an opening in the 
barb allows the venom to be injected 
into the puncture. The seriousness 
of the sting depends partly on the 
condition of the insect. For example, 
in early spring when it has not used 
its poisonous weapon in some time, 
the venom is more abundant and 
will cause greater pain. 

A member of the spider family, 
the scorpion looks somewhat like a 
slender-tailed lobster. It is equipped 
with a pair of claws with which to 
grasp its prey. The insect has four 
pair of eyes. The scorpion fights 
for two reasons only—for food and 
for self-protection. It is said the 
female ends a brief honeymoon by 
eating her mate, and that later the 
young scorpions eat the mother. 

A creature of the night, scorpions 
usually hide in dark places, under 
stones or planks or logs during the 
day and come out at night to hunt 
various beetles and other insects. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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6 6 HE OPASSOM hath a head like a Swine, 
a tayle like a Rat, as big as a Cat, and 
hath under her belly a bag, wherein she 
carrieth her yong.” Thus Purchas’ Pil- 
grimages written: in 1616 describes one of 
the most unique members of our native fauna. 

As Purchas recorded, the opossum, Didelphis vir- 
giniana, is of house cat size although with relatively 
shorter legs. He has large naked ears and a long, 
prehensile tail. Mature animals may weigh as much 
as nine pounds or even more. 

At almost any hot stove league symposium through- 
out the length and breadth of the state, the argument 
is likely to wax hot on the question of which four 
legged critter should get the nod in the field of in- 
telligence. The wild turkey gobbler, the whitetail 
buck, the raccoon, the otter, all have their champions. 
However, there is one angle of the animal I.Q. ques- 
tion upon which all hands stand unanimous; old Br’er 
Possum was behind the door when the brains were 
passed out. 

A comparison between the skull of an opossum and 
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that of a raccoon of about the same size will disclose 
that old ringtail has it all over the ’possum in volume 
of gray matter; in fact the raccoon skull will have 
several times the brain capacity of that of the opos- 
sum. Coupled with the fact that the possum has a 
primitive, that is less highly developed, brain than 
most of our other common mammals, it is small wonder 
that the critter lollygags through life in a sort of 
placid, sluggish trance. 

In the zoological order of things, the opossum be- 
longs to an ancient group, the marsupials or pouched 
mammals. In a way of speaking, the opossum is a 
living relic. Our present day opossums resemble very 
closely those that inhabited the country thousands of 
years ago. 

Australia is the present day center of population 
of the Marsupialia; there are more different kinds of 
pouched mammals that call the land “down under” 
home, although Central and South America have 
an assortment of these ancient beasts. 

The opossum is distributed throughout Florida and 
the rest of the south. Although originally considered 
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a strictly southern animal, within the last half century 
the species has been extending its range gradually 
northward until now it is found throughout Massa- 
chusetts, southern Vermont and New Hampshire, 
western New York to Lake Ontario and into at least 
the southern parts of Wisconsin and Michigan. Cali- 
fornia has a rapidly expanding population distributed 
over most of the southern half of the state. Even 
northwestern Oregon has a thriving colony of the 
animals traceable to the release of a few pets kept 
by some homesick southern CCC boys longing for a 
touch of Dixie. 

Although prices for individual pelts are low, usually 
less than fifty cents each, by sheer weight of numbers 
the opossum ranks high in importance in the annual 
fur catch of the United States. There is a group of 
night rambling, brush crashing, hound dog loving 
outdoorsmen who consider the possum the source of 
a good deal of first class sport. 

In many parts of the country there are those who 
consider a roast possum first class provender. Should 
you be of an experimental bent in the matter of gas- 
tronomics, here is a recipe you can try. After skin- 
ning and cleaning the possum, remove the excess fat 
and soak the critter overnight in two or three changes 
of salted water. Remove from the brine, wash 
thoroughly in fresh water, stuff the body cavity with 
your favorite fowl dressing, and sew closed with 
cotton string. Rub the carcass with salt and pepper, 
place in a roaster with a little water and put in a 450 
degree oven for fifteen minutes. Reduce the heat 
to 350 degrees and continue cooking until the meat 
is tender. Baste frequently during the cooking pro- 
cess with a mixture of one cup of beef broth or beef 
bouillon and a teaspoonful each of soy sauce and 
vinegar. 

The opossum has one remarkable trait that has 
given rise to the term, “playing possum” or, especially 
in the Palmetto Country, “sulling.” When closely 
pressed by an enemy, old Br’er Possum is apt to keel 
over in a perfect imitation of a very defunct creature. 
His eyes are closed, his tongue lolls from between open 
jaws, and his body is limp. In such a state, the animal 
will endure no end of poking, barking, and biting by 
a dog, although every possum does not adhere strictly 
to the rules, as the tooth-marked muzzle of many a 
possum hound will attest. No matter how deficient 
he may be in other departments, with a mouth full 
of fifty teeth, the possum is right in there pitching in 


Although not in the act of “playing possum” here, this ole boy 

looks like he might be getting ready to go into what most 

authorities say is an involuntary trick of the animals’ nervous 
system, producing not a feint but a faint. 








Ole Br’er Possum, here placing much distance between himself 
and the camera can’t help but remind one of the famed Panda 
bear as he looks down with a skeptical eye. 


the matter of dentition. | 

The trait of “playing possum” 
would seem on the surface, a sagaci- 
ous stunt for a supposedly stupid 
creature. Most authorities however 
are in agreement that this phenome- 
non is an involuntary trick of the 
animals’ nervous system. Which is 
by way of saying that his numb 
state when endangered is not a 
feint but a faint. 

In its choice of food, no one can 
accuse the possum of being picky. 
There is little in the way of po- 
tential food-stuff that the creature 
will pass up. Berries, fruit, insects, 
frogs, earthworms, snakes, birds, 
garbage, and the carcasses of other 
animals all are considered choice 
eating. | 

The manner in which the opossum 
bears and cares for its young is per- 
haps the most amazing part of the 
life history of the species. The ges- 
tation period is an almost unbeliev- 
ably short 13 days as compared with 
the slightly more than 2 month ges- 
tation of the raccoon. At birth, the 
young are hairless, fleshy pink crea- 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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HOW TO BUILD SMALL BOATS, 
by Edson I. Schock, published by 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York, N. Y. Price, $4.95. 


Here is a comprehensive book on 
the how-to of amateur boat build- 
ing, including tools and their use, 
equipment, materials and the right 
way to do each part of the job— 
plus double page prints of 12 com- 
plete boat plans. 

There’s a boat here in this book 
for every type of water and for 
every type of interest, for hunters, 
fishermen, for racers or just plain 
sailors. It is the first boat that of- 
fers successful boat plans by a pro- 
fessional naval architect for the 
amateur boatbuilder. 

The book offers complete plans for 
the following boats: 7 ft. pram, 9% 
ft. skiff, 11% ft. skiff, 13% ft. skiff, 
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12% ft. outboard runabout, 10% ft. 
outboard racer, 16 ft. utility out- 
board,: 11 tt. duckboat,. 15.sq. it. 
iceboat, 11 ft. sailing dinghy, 12% 
ft. catboat, and 15 ft. knockabout. 
So if you’re interested in building 
any of the above boats, be sure and 
check into this book. 


* * * * 


AN ALBUM OF SOUTHERN 
BIRDS, Photographs by Samuel 
A Grimes, Text by Alexander 
Sprunt, Jr., Published by Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, Austin, Texas. 
Price, $8.75. 


Florida is really a wonderland for 
birds and for persons who love to 
watch birds, be they game birds, 
song birds, or tropical birds. And this 
particular book will do much to 
help identify many of the numerous 
birds seen in this State. 


“Alright, what’s the matter this time?” 
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Grimes, of Jacksonville, Fla., has 
done an outstanding job of photo- 
graphing the many species found in 
this book, with some beautiful color 
shots of the American Egret, the 
Everglades Kite, the Cardinal, and 
the Canada Warbler thrown in with 
the 99 black and white shots of other 
birds. 

It’s a book that you can read and 
digest in only a few hours time and 
you'll be amazed at the clarity of 
the shots. I know that Mr. Grimes 
must have spent hours to get some 
of these shots and he probably used 
quite a bit of film before he was 
entirely satisfied with his work. Un- 
der each picture is a short descrip- 
tion of the particular bird pertain- 
ing to habitat, his eating habits, and 
whether he’s migrant or not. 

It would be a wonderful gift for 
children and a more than ample 
gift for those adults interested in 
knowing more about the little crea- 
tures of the wilds. 

* * * 
DICTIONARY OF REPTILES, by 

Rube Allyn, Published by The 

Great Outdoors Association, St. 

Petersburg, Fla. Price, $1.00. 


This is without doubt one of the 
best bucks you'll ever spend, and 
I say, spend it, for with the value 
of the dollar today you can’t go 
wrong. This is a followup of Rube’s 
book, the Dictionary of Fishes, and 
it’s something that has been needed 
for a long time to guide the amateur 
and professional herpetologists of 
Florida. 

Rube produced this book in an- 
swer to demands of outsdoormen for 
a layman’s guide to alligators, 
snakes, lizards, salamanders, frogs, 
toads and turtles. All of the many 
species of reptiles can be found in 
this book. He doesn’t enter into the 
scientific side of reptile study, yet 
he does maintain a check and record 
of size, color and habitat of world 
reptiles. 


Some 400 of the world’s reptiles 
are presented for observation in this 
book, as well as identifying colors 
and poisonous characteristics. Facts 
of their lives, such as reproduction, 
etc., must be obtained from other 
books having fuller information. 
But we think that Rube has done 
a marvelous job. Having this infor- 
mation on poisonous and _  non- 
poisonous snakes is worth more than 
the price you pay for the book. 


The rightly named king snake is 
more than a match for other snakes 
his size. A constrictor, he is immune 
to the venom of rattlesnakes, cop- 
perheads and water moccasins. 
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Light as a feather, our canoe rode 
the quiet waters of the St. Lucie 
River. A mixture of snook and 
black bass were on the prowl close 
under the overhanging mangrove 
roots. I was using a fly rod, shoot- 
ing a popping bug up under the 
brush and close in with deadly effect. 

A five pound snook was making 
his last bid against the long rod 
when the sound of a fast moving 
outboard broke the quiet of the 
dying day. The outboard’s whine 
rose and fell as the approaching boat 
negotiated the turns and twists of 
the intricate channel. I had released 
the snook and was, again, working 
the bug when the outboard came 
roaring around our bend. As a 
polite fisherman should, the man 
running the motor cut his throttle 
to pass us at a moderate pace. Over 
the sound of the motor, he shouted 
to his companion, “Look at that poor 
sap trying to fish with a buggy 
whip.” His remark all too often 
sums up the opinion of those un- 
acquainted with the fly rod. 

The fly rod is, in my opinion, the 
top rung on the ladder of angling 
achievement. No form of the sport 
rewards the fisherman so complete- 
ly. There is a certain affinity be- 
tween the fly rod and the angler 
that is a thing of beauty to behold 
—a joy to experience. The fly rod 
and the popping bug is one of the 
deadliest weapons ever devised 
against the black bass and the 
bream. The same long rod and bug 
will work the same magic with 
snook, tarpon, sea trout and most 
of the salt water gamesters. Only an 
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unfortunate lack of understanding 
prevents more sports fishermen from 
discovering for themselves the de- 
lights of fly fishing. 

Two beliefs prevalent among the 
uninformed that discourage many a 
beginning fly fisherman are these: 


“A bass rod must be 9 ft. long 
and weigh about 6 oz.” 


“Fly fishing is a difficult thing to 
learn and takes years to master.” 


Both of these statements are 
PURE BALONEY. 


A 9 ft., 6 oz. fly rod is a lot more 
rod than the average fisherman can 
handle. I am 6 ft. tall and weigh 
about 165 lbs. My right arm has 
been developed by years of paddling 
a canoe and fly fishing. There has 
never been a time when such a rod 
was not too big for me. Unfortun- 
ately, I did not learn this until after 
years of undue strain and fatigue. 


Two fly fishermen fish the same 
water under the same conditions, 
using the same popping bug. One 
makes casts of 70 ft., while the other 
is satisfied to flip the bug 35. The 
man using the BIG rod and casting 
the LONG line will be spending the 
evening with rubbing alcohol and 
roast beef while the SHORT line 
and SMALL rod fisherman finishes 
off his meal of fresh caught bass and 
then looks around for a ping-pong 
partner. 


Balanced tackle is the secret of 
easy, controlled casting with any 
type of fishing equipment. In fly 
fishing, the problem is bringing into 
proper balance the rod, the line 
AND THE MAN. The rod and line 








that balance perfectly for the trained 
athlete who stands 6 ft. 3 in. and 
weighs 200 lbs. is hardly the ideal 
combination for the office worker 
who stands 5 ft. 8 in. and weighs 
145. Even under the most ideal con- 
ditions, fly fishing is work,—much 
more so than plug casting or spin- 
ning. The amount of work depends 
upon how well you balance your fly 


tackle to: your own physical limita- 
tions. 


Assuming your fly tackle is bal- 
anced properly to yourself, casting 
then becomes a matter of timing. 
With tackle too heavy for the user, 
the first sign of fatigue shows up in 
the sense of timing falling off. 


As far as fresh water fish are con- 
cerned, I am a fly rod purist. I fish 
with popping bugs only. I use a 
2-pe. glass rod, 7% ft. long that 
weighs a little less than 4 oz. I use 
an automatic fly reel and a GBF 
nylon line with most of the front 
taper cut off. A level D line will 
work just about as well. With this 
outfit, I can fish all day, making 
casts from a sitting position of from 
30 to 40 feet. This rod and line bal- 
ances perfectly with me. Using it 
causes me no undue strain and puts 
me under no handicap. This rod 
has dry fly action, a term generally 
applied to rods with a fast tip action 
confined mostly to the top third of 
pe rod. The butt section is very 
still. 


Fly casting, using balanced tackle 
and, again, I am including the fish- 
erman in the balance, is one of the 
simplest and easiest of all fishing 
forms. In many fishing schools and 
clinics, I have demonstrated that 
anyone can learn to cast a fly line 
30 or 40 ft. in just a few minutes’ 
time. 


The most important thing for the 
beginner to do is to get an outfit 
properly balanced to himself. Rod 
weight, length and action should be 
balanced to the line and the casting 
arm. The second most important 
thing is to stop the rod on the back 
cast in the 12 o’clock position, never 
letting the rod drift back past the 
ear AND forget about keeping your 
elbow at your side. The guy who 
first told a beginner to hold a hand- 
kerchief between his elbow and his 
ribs while casting caused more head- 
aches than Sunday drivers. Forget 
it. Use your whole arm if you like. 
Do it the natural, easy way. I usu- 
ally cast with my hand higher than 
my head. 


Above all, don’t write the fly rod 
off as something not for you. Use 
the above as a guide and treat your- 
self to a part of angling’s most pleas- 
ing aspect. END 
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EARING A whispered rumor to the effect 
that so and so had told so and so that Joe 
Doakes had been taking untold numbers of 
big trout from the Loxahatchee, Ed Farrell 
and myself swallowed the rumor—hook, line 





and sinker. Also the reel. 

We had been getting enough pompano from the 
lake at Singer’s Bridge to satisfy our own table needs, 
but even a steady diet of that gourmet’s delight can 
become tiresome and as Ed knew just the spot where 
these fish were being taken we felt that a baked 
trout, for a change, would make for some mighty 
good eating. 

Driving up from West Palm Beach to Jupiter we 
made a hairpin left turn at the north end of the long 
bridge and went on out into the pines for several miles 
to where a little old bridge crosses the Loxahatchee. 

Rigging up we started to use bait, trying several 
different kinds, switching from one sort to another 
trying in vain to tempt the appetite of a trout. After 
an unsuccessful hour or so of this we changed to 
plugs and a yellow feather affair and started the 
cast and jig method. 

This produced no results, either, even though the 
tide was coming and the water was still fairly low. 
We were about to give up when we saw a school of 
fish feeding a few hundred feet from the bridge and 
from where we stood the school appeared vast from 
the number of tails showing above the water and 
every so often one would leap, showing its gleaming 
silver sides. As they were working towards the 
bridge we heaved our feathers in their direction. 

On his third cast Ed got a strike that nearly tore 
the rod from his hand and as he grabbed frantically 
for the reel handle he yelled, “It’s a ladyfish.” 

Up until that moment I had never heard of a lady- 
fish nor had I ever seen one, but the fight it was giving 
Ed would have made a small-mouth bass bury its head 
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in the mud. It dodged and twisted, it tore from one 
bank almost to the other. Between rushes it would 
jump high out of the water and give its head a violent 
shake, like a terrier shaking a rat. Finally it came 
towards the bridge and as Ed tried to reel in the slack 
it jumped again and spat the feather back at him and 
was gone. 

He hooked another a few casts later, but it just 
buried down as soon as he set the hook, and it too, 
came towards us with express train speed, the line 
cutting a sizzling streak through the water and as 
soon as it reached the bridge pilings it sawed itself 
free on the shells that encrusted them. 

While all this had been going on I had been casting 
without any results. Suddenly one smashed into 
my lure and as I was paying too much attention to 
what Ed was doing I tried too excitedly to set the 
hook, but was not quick enough, because she threw 
it back at me on the first jump. 

Ed got two more strikes; one of which put on a 
swell acrobatic act for a couple of minutes when it, 
too, spit out the hook. The other after a few frantic 
jumps gave up to sulk for a few seconds, which was 
her undoing and Ed got it or her up onto the bridge. 

The fish was about twenty inches long or so, and 
what a beautiful thing it was. A gleaming silver 
meteor lay panting there, and after a brief inspection 
was slid very carefully back into the river. 

Now it was my turn again and this time I was 
more fortunate and set the hook more firmly. Then 
and there I felt that the fish on the other end of the 
line was giving me more of a tussle than any small- 
mouth of near equal size and weight had ever given 
me. 

Having fought many small-mouth bass and having 
seen many other anglers take them, always marveling 
at the battle one gave the fisherman. However this 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Chalo- 
Yitha 


HALO-NITKA (fighting bass) Day, down on 
the shores of Lake Okeechobee, at Moore 
Haven has all the color and interest of some 
big city celebration but just on a smaller scale. 

As the parade starts by you, you can sense 
the down to earth feeling of all the people in the 
parade and around you. The floats in the parade 
have that “natural” look for they are made out of 
nature’s own goods, palmetto fans, spanish moss, and 
other things you will find in this paradise for hunters 
and fishermen. 

Lake Okeechobee, long famed for its fabulous bass 
fishing, comes into its own, on this day once a year 
when the sportsmen pay tribute to the state’s most 
game fish, the Fighting Black Bass. 

Starting with the parade, the celebration offers the 
crowning of the King and Queen of Bass, followed 
by a free fish fry. After the eating session, various 
contestants compete in contests to determine the 
champion “turkey caller,” “quail whistler,” and “gator 
caller.” In keeping with all celebrations the Chalo- 





Below: Crowning of the queen is one of the long awaited events 
of Chalo Nitka. The king and queen of Bass are ordained at 
the beginning of each festival. 





By Bos REVELS 





Probably the smallest bathing beauty to ride in any parade is 
this Southern Belle who adorns one of the many attractive floats. 


Nitka sponsors provide free acts by noted specialists 
in their field, such as, “animal and bird imitations” 
and firearm shooting. 

Chalo-Nitka always draws a nice crowd and the 
people enjoy every moment they are in Moore Haven. 
This celebration is the climax of a twelve week long 
contest to see who catches the largest bass. This 
lucky fellow will reign as King of Bass for the year 
to come. 

Chalo-Nitka, (fighting bass) being an Indian name, 
naturally has a large group of Seminole Indians in 
the celebration and the city of Moore Haven takes 
on the air of an Indian Village as the brightly colored 
skirts and shirts of the Seminoles dot the celebration 
grounds. 

These people may be way off from the big cities 
and short on many of the fancier items found in 
the larger celebrations, but if you really want to have 
a good time with a group of nice people just go on 
down to Moore Haven for Chalo-Nitka next year. 

END 
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P. O. Box 854, Ormond Beach 


OFFICERS 


ANGELL‘S H. R. 7764 NEEDS 
SUPPORT OF ALL SPORTSMEN 


The Federation is keeping its eye 
on H. R. 7764, Congressman Homer 
Angell’s new Bill to apportion to the 
States the unappropriated and un- 
expended balance in the Federal Aid 
Fund provided for in the Pittman- 
Robertson Act of 1937. 

Since 1948 Congress has appro- 
priated annually the entire amount 
covered in the Pittman-Robertson 
fund. During the nine years prior to 
this, Congress did not appropriate 
the entire amount and there is now 
a balance of $13,465,468.71 which is 
unappropriated and unexpended. 

H. R. 7764 provides for wildlife 
management areas to be set up as 
projects, as well as all other types 
of projects for which the original 
P. R. Act provides. Allocations from 
the balance in this fund are not 


ELEVEN PENNIES 
FOR BETTER 
HUNTING 


The Pittman-Robertson funds that 
our State receives play a very im- 
portant part in aiding our Game 
Management programs. The Florida 
Wildlife Federation has ordered 
copies of a leaflet called “Eleven 
Pennies for Better Hunting.” This 
leaflet, to be distributed to mem- 
bers of affiliated Clubs, describes in 
detail how each penny is spent in 
the Pittman-Robertson Wildlife Res- 
toration Program which operates on 
the 11 cent tax from each dollar 
spent on guns and ammunition. 

Five pennies of the 11 cent tax 
is expended for improving Game 
Range. This includes food and cover 
planting, duck marsh construction, 
game restocking and improvement 
of game areas. Two pennies are 
used in buying wildlife lands for 
hunting areas. One penny is spent 
for maintenance, including plowing 
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subject to any match money on the 
part of the State, and some of this 
could well be used toward pur- 
chase of land and water areas in 
Florida. 


Since Congress cocks a jaundiced 
eye on such unappropriated bal- 
ances and may attempt to return 
it to the general fund in the U. S. 
Treasury, it is up to Conservation 
Organizations, State Game Depart- 
ments, and Sportsmen’s Clubs to 
inform Congressmen of their desire 
to have H. R. 7764 passed during 
the present session of Congress. 


The Florida Wildlife Federation’s 
Committee on National Legislation 
watches all bills affecting the Nat- 
ural Resources of the entire Coun- 
try as well as Florida. 


of fire lanes and road building in 
management areas. One penny is 
spent for administration, and the 
last two pennies are spent for fact- 
finding and game research. The dis- 
tribution of these brochures is in 
line with the Federation’s policy this 
year of concentrating on Informa- 
tion and Education. 


QUAIL TRAPPING 
PROGRAM SUCCESSFUL 


The affiliated clubs in Volusia 
County staged one of the most ex- 
tensive quail trapping and restock- 
ing programs undertaken in recent 
years. The past seasons showed a 
decided decline in the number of 
birds available to hunters. 

Local. sportsmen, concerned over 
the bird population, built quail traps, 
put up money to help pay _ for 
trapped birds, and cooperated to 
every extent with Wildlife Officers, 
who did a commendable job of 
trapping and releasing quail in areas 
suitable for restocking. 






Recording Secretary-------------- Fred W. Gill, Zephyrhills 
Treasurer__:-..—- 


Don Southwell, Ormond Beach 


VOLUSIA COUNTY RE- 
STOCKING PROGRAM 


Restocking of Florida’s Wild Tur- 
keys in Volusia County recently 
got underway. 

A smaller turkey kill for the 
season just ended prompted a large- 
scale restocking program. In the 
Tomoka and Farmton Management 
areas exclusively wild-strain birds 
are being trapped from breeding 
grounds and game refuges, and re- 
leased inside the management areas. 
Most of this work is being carried 
on by Dick Harlow, game technician 
and manager of the Tomoka Tract, 
and ably assisted by wildlife officers 
H. L. Lungren and Wayne Clifton. 

In addition to the restocking of 
wild-strain turkeys inside the man- 
agement tracts, many turkeys from 
the Williston Hatchery have been 
released in areas found suitable for 
food and cover. 

Prior to the last hunting season 
and late in February of this year, 
approximately 100 turkeys have 
been put out, either released out- 
right from the coops to fly off, or 
kept in pens for a number of days 
before being turned out. 

Members of Volusia County 
Sportsmen’s Organizations consist- 
ing of Volusia Wildlife Association 
of DeLand, The New Smyrna Gun 
Club, and the Halifax Hunting and 
Fishing Club of Daytona Beach, 
aided by a few individual sportsmen 
put in long hours protecting, polic- 
ing and feeding the turkeys after 
they were released. Much of the 
preliminary work was done by Chief 
Wildlife Officer D. C. Land, as- 
sisted by Wildlife Officer Vanness 
Seckinger. Many of the turkeys re- 
leased last year, including some 
about half grown, was through the 
cooperation of Officers Lundgren 
and Clifton, with Wildlife Officer 
Roy Osteen doing much of the work 
and helping to keep an eye on the 
turkeys. 

With wild-trapped birds released 
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MERICAN visitors called the Gannon’s Nar- 
rows floating bridge, one of the little wonders 
of the world, natives cursed it long and 
earnestly — and now the 52-year-old saga 
of sway is nearing its end, the bridge is 
going into the discard. 

I's the oldest floating bridge in Canada, the last 
one in Ontario, perhaps the last one on the North 
American continent, and it’s giving way to a rock-fill 
causeway and an overhead steel span which will 
swing to permit passage of boats. 

The bridge, a 1500 foot long structure, floating on 
the water, joins two townships, 16 miles from the city 
of Peterboro, Ontario, in the heart of the famous 
fishing district, the Kawartha Lakes. It spans the 
_ Gannon’s Narrows which joins Pigeon and Buckhorn 
lakes. Through this narrows rushes the water from 
the Burnt River and Haliburton watersheds, to form 
the Otonabee and Trent rivers farther south carrying 
the water into Lake Ontario. 

The old bridge had been made up from parts of a 
lager floating bridge that one time spanned Lake 
Chemong. Back in 1901, the Chemong bridge needed 
repairs, so arrangements were made to tow portions 
oi the wooden raft with its flimsy railings to Gannon’s 
Narrows. At that point a temperamental and back- 
breaking ferry had been in use for years. This gift 
ofa bridge had already been in use since 1869. It had 
been built in sections to give it flexibility, and the sec- 
tions were chained together and each unit was anch- 
ored to the bottom by huge stones at the end of stout 
anchor chains. The construction was simple, two inch 
planks laid crosswise on square timbers, and pegged 
into place with wooden pegs that swelled tight from 
the water. 

The bridge was about 16 feet wide, a one-way traf- 
ficartery, and if by chance or perversity two cars met 
going in opposite directions, then one had to back up 
to the end of the structure. When a car drove down 
a planked ramp from the shore to the floor of the long 
rait, water squished up between the planking, which 
was not more than four inches at most above the water 
level. If a brisk wind was blowing, waves broke across 
the flooring. It was greasy, lumpy, grooved by tires 
and brooked no erratic or fast driving. The railings 
were built of two by four planking, merely a guide 
and not by any stretch of the imagination a guard rail. 

But at least it was a bridge, a short cut for the 
farmers in Harvey township who would have had a 
tound-about 32 mile trip to Peterboro instead of half 
that distance if the bridge had not been there. 

Close to the Ennismore township shore was a large 
section which could be swung open by means of a 
Windlass, to permit passage of excursion boats, sleek 
Cuisers from various States of the Union, and out- 
board powered craft. This is a navigable waterway, 
aid the Department of Transport kept a bridge tender 
there during the summer months when navigation 
IS Open. 
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The only sympathy or regret over 
the passing of this freak will come 
from tourists who looked on it as a 
rarity, an oddity, something to be 
photographed, something to brag 
about. The stranger seeing this 
snake-like structure for the first 
time would stop his car and debate 
the wisdom of attempting a crossing 
inacar. For sure, it looked unsafe, 
but when other cars would cross 
without mishap, the tourists would 
venture across, often leaving some 
passengers behind, who wanted to 
be sure, this wasn’t out and out sui- 
cide. ; 

Many a time, women would risk 
wet feet by walking across the 
bridge behind the car. One woman 
from Cleveland, screamed and faint- 
ed beside her husband who was 
driving, and the motorist risked a 
dip by racing to the far shore where 
he revived his spouse. She stoutly 
refused to return that way, so hubby 
took the roundabout trip in good 
grace, because he was a bit nervous 
too. 

The natives who had to use the 
bridge all year, knew full well that 
visitors saw it at its best during 
the docile months of summer and 
autumn. They didn’t know its va- 
garies in spring and fall, when wind- 
blown ice battered it, when it be- 
came a swaying, treacherous raft 
affected by ice, frost, snow and gales. 
At such times only the hardiest 
would risk crossing. It was never 
a bridge of sighs unless they were 
of relief, it was rather a bridge of 
curses and prayers and terror. 


Many near tragedies took place 
down through the years. The one 
with a humorous aspect occurred 
when a fur buyer from Toronto was 
crossing the bridge late one spring 
night. He failed to note that the 
swing span was open and river driv- 
ers were polling logs downstream. 
The logs gave the appearance of a 
solid roadway and the shouting lum- 
berjacks wielding pike poles, trying 
to warn the motorist, conjured up 
visions of holdup men. He gunned 
the motor, zoomed half way across 
the floating logs before the car and 
its occupant disappeared beneath 
the surface. The lumberjacks fished 
him out on the end of a pike pole. 

The new causeway and overhead 
span of steel will cost $206,000. It 
will be safe, but just another bridge, 
not a colorful attraction like the 
bridge of curses, the bridge that 
floated, even though it must have 
been watersoaked. 





THE BRIDGES 





BEHIND 
THEM 





By 
PETE 
McGILLEN 


Pete McGillen, Outdoors Editor of 
the Toronto Telegram, claims the dis- 
tinction of being the only Canadian 
member of the Florida Outdoor Writ- 





ers Association. He is also one of the — 
11 Canadians belonging to the Fish- — 


ing Hall of Fame, and the only full 


time Outdoor Editor on any Canadian 
newspaper. 
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EET Professor Franciszek Zachara, in- 
ternationally known pianist, composer, 





college music educator — and expert 
marksman! 

Here is a man that brings out the 

greatest in Bach, Beethoven and Brahms — and yet 


can also bring out the best in a Colt, Smith and 
Wesson or Hi-Standard. 

Here is a man whose musical compositions are being 
played by the leading symphony orchestras of the 
world—and whose expert pistol scores are being 
recorded at matches all over the country. 

As I walked up the serene corridors of the mammoth 
music building at Florida State University in Talla- 
hassee where Professor Zachara is a member of the 
faculty, I couldn’t help but think of the striking con- 
trast between the ear-jarring blasts of a pistol range 
and the ear-soothing strains of enthralling music— 
both fields in which Zachara is expert. 

My knock on the door of Professor Zachara’s studio 
was answered by a hearty “Come in!”, and as we 
shook hands I noticed the firm strength in a hand 
that squeezes off over 10,000 rounds of pistol ammuni- 
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tion a year, and yet possesses such a lightness of touch 
and agility on the keyboard. 

We spoke of pistols and the firing line, but any 
observer could see that even though it was just a 
hobby, he enjoyed shooting almost as much as his 
music. 

Franciszek Zachara was born December 10, 1898, 
in Tarnow, Poland, at that time a free and independent 
country. Even as a child he showed special talents 
for the piano and music composition, and in 1919 he 
was graduated from the Imperial Conservatory in 
Sartov, Russia. After leaving Sartov, Zachara studied 
for two years at the Imperial Conservatory in St. 
Petersburg. 

Although preparing for a musical career, his boy- 
hood was not all music. Professor Zachara’s father, 
an ardent sportsman, took him on frequent hunting 
trips throughout Poland. It was on these hunting 
trips that he developed his love for guns. 

After giving over 500 concerts in Poland, Germany, 
Austria, France, and Russia, Zachara made his Amer- 
ican debut at New York City in 1928. Upon com- 
pleting a concert tour of the United States in 1929, 
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he became a professor, and later Dean of Music, at 
Brenau College in Gainesville, Georgia. There he 
married the former Patty Haralson and made his home 
until 1946. From 1946 until coming to Florida State 
University in 1948, the Zacharas lived in New York, 
where he was the president of a recording company. 

“When and where did you actually take up shoot- 
ing as a sport?,” I asked, in search of more facts about 
a most unusual mating of profession and hobby. 

His answer to the “when” part of my question was 
astounding, to put it mildly, particularly since I knew 
that he had won over 100 medals in rifle and pistol 
meets throughout the country. 

“I began shooting as a sport or hobby after America 
entered the war, in 1942. At that time I was living 
in Gainesville, Georgia.” He paused momentarily, then 
continued. ‘The National Guard was offering a course 
in marksmanship to civilians who wished to take part. 
I thought that every American man should become 
proficient with firearms since we were fighting for 
our existence; so I registered for the course.” 

“Let’s see,” I calculated, “That makes it not quite 
twelve years that you’ve been gunning as a hobby, 
and you’ve won over 100 medals. Isn’t that an out- 
standing record?” 

“It’s pretty good,” he admitted, “but I have had 
some luck, and I practice my shooting with the same 
consistency that I do my music.” 

In regard to Professor Zachara’s musical ability, 
the New York Times has this to say: “Mr. Zachara 
is a pianist of mature talent. He brings a light singing 
tone and agility of fingers to all compositions. His 
is a pianistic gift that seems to flourish best in music 
of grace, intimacy and minute detail.” 

In testimonial to his masterful proficiency on the 
firing line, one can look at the record he established 
in winning the Georgia State Championship in 1946. 
In three days of shooting Zachara won 13 medals, 
firing the .45, .38 and .22. 

At Camp Perry, Ohio, in 1945, the shooting musician 
won third place in national competition with the .45 
—and this was the first time he had ever fired the 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Versitility of interest could hardly be displayed in two more op- 
posing talents. Zachara here shows that shooting is a field in 
which he could not possibly be classed as a layman. 


Below: Zachara shows some of his more than 100 medals which 
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WILDLIFE 
ON 
CROPLANDS 





Nore.—The author, now assistant chief of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, wrote this article when he was chief cf the biology 
division. It is taken from the Proceedings of the United Nations 
Scientific Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources, held in 1949 at Lake Success, New York. 


OME wild vertebrate animals are considered 
harmful, a great many seem to have no 
economic value, and a number are considered 
useful because of sport, their fur, or other 
values. Wildlife also has important aesthetic 
and ecologic values, but such values in practical agri- 
cultural programs are usually given little weight. 

Along with cultivated crops, domesticated animals, 
grass, and trees, wild animals are a basic biological re- 
source. Wildlife cannot rightly be separated from 
“land resources” as it has been separated in the agenda 
of this Conference. Wildlife is as much a product of 
the land as any other living resource. 

The management of wildlife is different from that 
of all other living resources in some fundamental re- 
spects. Wildlife in the United States is not owned by 
the person on whose land it occurs. As an inheritance 
of English law, American wildlife belongs to the State, 
not as proprietor but in its sovereign capacity for the 
benefit of all the people. Therefore, while a man may 
sell his cultivated crops, domesticated animals, live- 
stock, trees and other land products, he cannot sell 
the wildlife which his land produces. He can, however, 
sell hunting privileges to those who have obtained 
a hunting license from the State. He may also, under 
State law, sell furs which he obtains from animals he 
has trapped on his own or other lands. 

Wildlife also differs from many other living resources 
in that, for the most part, it is a by-product of lands 
which are used primarily for the production of other 
crops. Although some land in the United States is 
devoted exclusively to the production of wildlife, such 
as public refuges and extensive marshes, most wild- 
life comes from land that is used for cultivated crops, 
livestock, and wood products. 

Because of the nature and ownership status of wild- 
life, operations on private cropland intended to increase 
the production of wild animals are most likely to 
succeed if they have land-use values in addition to 
their wildlife values. The things that are being done 
for wildlife benefit on cropland in the United States 
can be separated into two groups. First are operations 
on land that has as its chief value the production of 
wild animals. Secondly, there are land-use operations 
that produce wildlife on land used also for other pur- 
poses. 





It has been estimated by the Soil Conservation . 





When conservation practices are applied to the land 
the habitat is improved for birds and animals. 


By EDWARD H. GRAHAM 


Service that there are approximately 100 million acres 
of land in the United States that are not adapted to 
the production of cultivated crops, livestock or trees, 
the most suitable use of which is wildlife production. 
Approximately one-third of this acreage is on farm 
land. One type of land suited best to wildlife is the 
marsh which it is not physically desirable or econom- 
ically feasible to drain. Both coastal salt-water marshes 
and inland fresh-water marshes have been given spe- 
cial attention for the production of fur-bearers, espe- 
cially muskrat, and for migratory water-fowl. The 
specific things done to marshland for such purposes 
are: fencing, to control cattle grazing; ditching, chiefly 
to provide wildlife travel lanes; control of water- 
levels to manipulate vegetation; controlled burning 
to manage vegetation; and seeding and planting of 
desired plant species. 


Other agricultural lands that can be devoted ex- 
clusively to wildlife are odd areas. These are usually 
small, such as inaccessible corners of cultivated fields, 
gullies, rough and rocky sites, highly eroded spots. 
Odd areas are managed for wildlife production by pro- 
tecting them from fire and grazing. They are fre- 
quently planted to trees and shrubs that provide 
wildlife food and cover. Although individually small, 
the total acreage of odd areas is very large—amount- 
ing perhaps to something like 10 million acres in the 
United States. 

In addition to the development of lands such as 
marshes and odd areas that are best used when they 
are managed exclusively for wildlife, there is a group 
of practices that produce wildlife as a by-product of 
cultivated crop production. One such practice is the 
field border planting. In many regions the margin 
of a crop field, where it adjoins woodland, produces 
little or no growth of crop plants and frequently erodes 
into an unsightly and unproductive area. Because of 
the shade and root competition of the adjacent trees 
and the infertile nature of the soil, most plants make 
poor growth on field margins. After considerable trial 
the Soil Conservation Service found that two peren- 
nial legumes would grow well under such conditions. 
These two plant species are now used a great deal in 
revegetating crop field borders. The larger shrubby 
species, Lespediza bicolor, is planted next to the trees 
in a band 15 or 20 feet wide. Beside the bicolor on 
the field side of the border the smaller wand-like 
Lespedeza sericea is planted in a band of comparable 
width. Sericea serves as a turn-row for team and 


Reprinted by permission from the August 1953 Soil Conservation Magazine. 
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tractor and for wildlife cover. The seed of bicolor 
provides A-1 bobwhite quail food and the flowers are 
an important source of nectar for honey-bees. Millions 
of bicolor plants and thousands of pounds of seed of 
bicolor and sericea lespedezas are produced for field- 
border plantings in the United States each year. 

The hedge is a land-use practice on cropland that 
is becoming more and more popular in the eastern 
United States, and to some extent in the humid West. 
The plant most used is multiflora rose (rosa multiflora Ne 
which grows to a height of 8 or 10 feet and a width of 
10 or 12 feet. It is not big enough to shade crops or 
to provide root competition and it does not spread into 
adjacent land that is in use. Multiflora rose hedges 
were first used in conservation operations as contour 
guide lines and as barriers against erosion and swift 
runoff of water on steep slopes. The stems of the 
plant are stiff and very thorny, and it is now being 
used as a living fence because it will turn livestock 
if plants are set a foot apart in the row. Multiflora 
rose fences are used to separate crop fields from 
pasture, and to protect gullies and other odd areas 
from grazing cattle. The hedges provide excellent 
wildlife cover and contribute to a permanent land 
pattern of value to wildlife. The present demand for 
multi-flora rose far exceeds the supply available from 
both public and private nurseries. 

The revegetation of streambanks is receiving in- 
creased attention by both soil conservationists and 
wildlife managers. Stabilization of streambanks not 
only protects cropland through which the stream runs, 
usually very productive bottom land, but it also pro- 
duces excellent wildlife cover of desirable pattern in 
terms of strips of vegetation across crop fields. Since 
the most desirable plant species for streambank sta- 
bilization have proven to be shrubs or plants of shrub- 
like form, their cover value is considerable. Pro- 
tection or eroding stream-banks also improves the 
stream for fish and other aquatic life by reducing 
sedimentation. Stream-bank stabilization, combined 
with the soil conservation program necessary on the 
watershed to supplement and make secure the work 
on the streambank itself, is one of the major contri- 
butions to improvement of stream habitat. In the 
United States such work has proved that it can con- 
vert muddy streams to a good condition suitable for 
trout. 

Throughout the central United States windbreak 
plantings of trees and shrubs have been used a 
great deal especially to protect farmsteads and crop 
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fields from damaging winds. Considerable attention 
has been given to the selection of trees and shrubs 
in windbreaks for their wildlife value, because such 
woody plantings in otherwise treeless areas can be 
of great importance to wild creatures. Frequently 
a row of conifers is included in a windbreak to pro- 
vide winter shelter for wildlife. The margins of wind- 
breaks are planted to shrubs that produce fruits and 
seeds that provide food for wild birds and mammals. 
The establishment of some 7,000 miles of field wind- 
breaks contributes much to the improvement of crop- 
land for wildlife. 


A land-use device on cropland of value to both fish 
and other wildlife is the farm pond. Farmers and 
ranchers, receiving technical assistance from the Soil 
Conservation Service alone, during the past 15 years 
have constructed more than 125,000 ponds. These 
ponds are built on selected sites with a design that 
renders them a permanent part of the farm setup. 
They are frequently used to provide water for live- 
stock, for irrigating small gardens, spraying orchards, 
or some other agricultural purpose. Nearly half of 
them, however, have been carefully stocked with the 
correct number of large-mouth black bass and bluegill 
sunfish (“bream”) to permit their management as fish- 
ponds. Many of these ponds are fertilized with com- 
mercial fertilizer and are producing about 200 pounds 
of palatable fish per surface acre per year. A great 
many of the ponds that have been constructed are 
fenced, protecting them from livestock. The area 
within the fence is often planted to trees and shrubs 
which help to make the pond and the fenced area 
around it a particularly valuable small refuge for fur 
bearers, water-fowl, and game species, as well as fish. 

The management of marshes, odd areas, ponds, and 
streambanks, and the establishment of windbreaks, 
hedges, and field borders on land used primarily for 
the production of cultivated crops can make cropland 
excellent wildlife habitat. Such practices are applied 
to the land first because they are good for the land 
itself and therefore of value to those who overate the 
land. Because of this they are the most permanent 
and important things that can be done to agricultural 
land to make it productive of wildlife. 


Many other things can be done to imvrove crop- 
land for wildlife. Unless such measures can be 
assured a permanent place in the agricultural scheme 
of things, however, they cannot be depended upon 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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ISTORIC Leon County is not only the Capital 
County of Florida — it is also the Capital 
of some of the best hunting and fishing to 
be found in the state. 

Within a short fifteen-minute drive in any 
direction from the State Capitol at Tallahassee, the 
hunter and angler can hit the game trails with con- 
fidence that his day will be full and rewarding. 

Leon County is dotted with lakes, ponds, rivers, 
and streams teeming with bass, bream, speckled perch, 
stump-knockers, shellcrackers, and cat. The spacious 
broom-sage fields are havens for quail and rabbit. The 
dove flock in droves to the naked trees in the corn 
and pea fields during the day, and then toward sun- 
down head for some hundreds of small water-holes. 

When the promise of wintery blasts seep into the 
air up North, the duck and geese pick up stakes and 
embark on their yearly southward jaunt. The main 
lakes in Leon County then seemingly become studded 
over night with clumps of dog-fennel, broom-sage 
and branches as hunters build their blinds in antici- 
pation of the opening day of duck season. 

In the thick forests and river swamps of Leon Coun- 
ty are the haunts of herds of swift deer and flocks of 
crafty turkey, always elusive and ready to give 
the most skilled of hunters a run for his money. 

Darting like shadows through the oaks, pines, 
pecans, gums, and bays, the saucy squirrel offers fine 
sport for gunners. | 
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Pointing like a crooked finger over the length of 
the county from the Georgia line to Lake Talquin 
is the Ochlockonee River. This somber, smooth flow- 
ing river is a veritable Eden for both hunter and fish- 
erman. In the deep holes that dot the river, fat 
bream and heavy bass lie in waiting amid lazy pools 
to hit plug, fly and live bait. In the lace of swamps 
that trim the Ochlockonee, deer, turkey, and squirrel 
hunters head into country that civilization forgot, and 
find the Nimrod’s “land of plenty.” 

About eight miles west of Tallahassee as the crow 
flies, the Ochlockonee River runs into Lake Talquin 
—11,500 acres of some of the finest fishing in the state. 
This vast lake, the largest in Leon County, is so 
bountiful with fish that anglers from Georgia and 
Alabama, as well as Florida, make regular weekly 
trips to catch some of the big ones. It is reported 
that there are many acres of Talquin that have never 
been fished—that there are hundreds of nooks and 
crannies that a line has yet to be wet in. 











A few miles to the southwest of the Capital City 
sprawls a string of nine lakes: Lake Bradford, Goose 
Pond, Silver and Cypress Lakes, Fox Pond, Vickers 
Pond, Cascades, and two Bonnet Lakes. These cypress- 
framed chain lakes hold a store of delights for the 
fisherman with a yen for some good sport and good 
eating. Not to be overlooked in this area and farther 
to the south in Leon County are dozens of sand ponds 
that have yielded many good catches. There is some 
good open land in this section in which the hunter 
can also get his limit. 

The vast Apalachicola National Forest — 122,513 
acres — spreads across the southwestern part of the 
county. Approximately 17,000 acres of this tract be- 
long to private owners, while the remainder is under 
the control of the United States Forest Service. A\l- 
though there are some parts restricted, sportsmen 
are permitted in much of this area. 

For the hunter who does not have land on which 
to gun, this forest affords the largest single tract of 





good hunting territory in Leon County. Deer, turkey, 
squirrel, duck, dove, quail and rabbit abound in this 
forest primeval. In this same general vicinity, although 
not a part of the National Forest, lies Lake Munson, 
good for a satisfying duck hunt on nearly any day of 
the season. 

In the Woodville area, ten miles south of the busy 
Capitol corridors, dove and squirrel shooting is at 
its best. Geese commute between the Gulf and pea- 
nut fields, and the St. Marks River section offers 
the outdoorsman a crack at deer, turkey, duck, and 
geese, or a chance to hook a fighting bass. 

Beginning three miles from the eastern city limits 
of Tallahassee, and twisting its way nine miles to the 
town of Chaires, is Lake Lafayette. This long, nar- 
row body of water has offered many a perfect day 
for hunters and fishermen. 

Probably the three best lakes for both fishing and 
duck hunting are located in the northern and north- 
eastern sections of the county. 

















Lake Miccosukee, bordered by high bluffs on the 
Leon County side, is around twenty miles to the 
northeast of Tallahassee. Miccosukee, a lake famed 
for generations for hunting and fishing, gives the 
sportsman a chance to show his mettle under ideal 
gaming conditions. 


Some eight miles north of Tallahassee, visible and 
fishable from State Highway 63, the 6,000 acres of 
Lake Jackson lure men, women and children to its 
game-packed waters. When the bream begin to bed 
and the bass are hitting hard, Jackson is decked with 
a vast assortment of anglers. Unable to resist the big 
lake’s tempting invitation, travelers often pull off the 
highway to try their luck for awhile. On early winter 
mornings, hunters quietly make their way to dark 
duck blinds to await the coming of dawn and flights 
of mallard, bullneck and pintail. 

Lake Iamonia, the 5,000-acre island-peppered lake 
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eleven miles due north of the Capital City, is prin- 
cipally noted for its bountiful supply of ducks. Hun- 
dreds of these feathered speedsters streak across this 
lake in the early mornings and late afternoons, and 
the gunner with a little “know-how” can bag his limit 
in short order. From April until nearly the first of 
September, the angler has himself a time with the 
scaled population of Iamonia. 


It is not all duck shooting and fishing in the northern 
and eastern parts of Leon County. Quail hunting is 
its best in these parts. 


Many baronial plantations, which serve as private 
shooting preserves, divulge an overflow of game to 
the surrounding countryside, which contributes to the 
abundance of wildlife resources. This area is na- 
tionally known for its quail hunting opportunities. 
The Duke of Windsor visits here often at a local plan- 
tation to take in some quail hunting. Only recently 
President Eisenhower spent some time on the planta- 
tion of Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey in this 
same general area. Deer dance through the open 
pine woods, and turkey strut beneath acorn-covered 
oaks. 

So if it’s the best in hunting ‘and fishing that you 
seek—the game trails of Leon County beckon en- 
ticingly to you, with promises that can be kept! 
Welcome to Leon County! END 








By EDMUND McLAURIN 


MONG notably — successful 
and expert shooters, it is 
unanimous opinion that the 
most accurate rifle is no bet- 
ter than its sights. Our boy- 
hood shooting coach, the late Cap- 
tain Edward C. Crossman, nationally 
known ballistics expert and outdoor 
magazine columnist of his day and 
author of several excellent books on 
firearms subjects, was a strong ad- 
vocate for installation of rear sights 
of the peep variety on sporting fire- 
arms. Col. Townsend Whelen, an- 
other expert on firearms with a long 
list of technical books and articles 
to his credit, and now in his late 
seventies, has long been a booster 
for a quality, micrometer-click rear 
peep sight used in combination with 
the proper front sight. 

We have tried to pass along this 
same advice, for, from personal ex- 
perience, we know that peep sights 
are extremely accurate, and the 
pleasure of owning a fine rifle is 
enhanced through the installation of 
precision sights. 


There are some shooters who will 
maintain that they definitely do not 
like a rear peep sight and that their 
best shooting is done with the open 
type rear sight. Take our word for 
it, those fellows shoot well in spite 
of open sights, not because of them, 
as we will explain further on. Sig- 
nificantly, our friend Ken Beagle, 
trick shot and exhibitionist who 
travels for the Remington Arms 
Company demonstrating all types of 
firearms for that firm, can readily 
hit small objects in the air when 
using standard factory open sights. 
Daily practice makes his gun point- 
ing and sight alignment almost in- 
stinctive. However, in the drawing 
of an Indian head, a stunt requiring 
exact placement of some 240 shots, 
Ken uses a rear peep sight on his 
rifle. By his own admission, a rear 
peep sight enables him to get the 
precise accuracy needed for the job. 

Most shooters who object to peep 
sights usually do so for one of the 
following reasons: (1) They claim 
they see “too much territory” when 
they properly look through the 
sight’s aperture; (2) their shooting 
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eye (held incorrect distance from the 
sight) fails to quickly find the peep 
hole and the front sight; (3) the 
rear aperture of a peep sight looks 
blurred around its rim; and/or (4) 
they do not understand the prin- 
ciples of both adjustment and use. 
These objections, obviously ad- 
vanced in good faith, are best met 
by a general discussion of the co- 
ordination that takes place between 
the human eye and rifle sights. 

In using an open type rear sight 
the shooting eye is expected to 
focus on three differently spaced 
points at the same time—the rear 
sight, the front sight and the target. 
Now, the eye, great though its abil- 
ity and muscular flexibility before 
age affects it, cannot do but two. 
What actually happens is that the 
eye, in a futile attempt to bring the 
rear sight, front sight and distant 
target into focus, jumps quickly 
from one to the other. Accuracy 
suffers. The degree depends on the 
ability of the eye muscles to quickly 
focus the eye for each of the three 
different distances represented — 
about fifteen inches for the open 
rear sight, about 28 to 36 inches 
from the aiming eye to the front 
sight, and anywhere from 15 feet 
to 400 yards away for the target. 

Now, the peep rear sight has a 
center hole through which light is 
seen. Being so close to the eye that 
it is hopelessly out of focus. The 
eye makes no attempt to bring the 
rear sight into sharp focus, but 
merely looks through the peep aper- 
ture, where the light is strongest. 
Therefore, when using the peep rear 
sight you have only two objects to 
bring into alignment and general 
focus—the front sight and target. 
In learning to use the peep sight, 
you should simply put your aiming 
eye close to the sight and look 
through the aperture, letting it blur 
around its rim all it wants to. Then 
concentrate on bringing the top of 
the blade or bead front sight into 
the center of the circle of light seen 
through the rear aperture. The tar- 
get sits on top of the front sight or 
partially behind it, depending on 
the sight picture you prefer. In 


those cases where the front sight is 
of the hooded, target type, and so 
used, it is easy and advantageous to 
first center the hood itself in the 
circle of light seen through the rear 
peep aperture, and then pick up the 
target by further alignment of the 
front sight insert contained in the 
hood. These sighting procedures 
may seem to be very slow and com- 
plicated. Actually they are simple, 
fast and almost instinctive once the 
correct sight picture (alignment of 
sights and target) is understood and 
practiced. Once mastered, there 
should be no conscious effort to 
center the front sight in the circle 
of light seen. Your sighting effort 
should be in getting your front sight 
in proper alignment with your tar- 
get. (If you cannot see your front 
sight distinctly with corrected vision, 
then you should graduate to a scope 
sight.) 

Don’t worry about “seeing too 
much territory” through the rear 
aperture. The rear sight is like a 
knot-hole in a baseball park fence. 
The closer you get your eye to the 
hole, the more you see on the other 
side. For hunting, a %” disc, with 
a .120” aperture-hole, is easy to see 
through, fast to get to shooting po- 
sition and quite accurate. Trouble 
with many peep sights used for hunt- 
ing purposes is that owners screw 
in a large target disc, with a tiny 
.040” or .050’ peep hole, thereby re- 
ducing visibility and accuracy, espe- 
cially if light conditions happen to 
be poor as at dawn and late after- 
noon. 

When installing a rear peep sight 
on rifle receiver or tang, don’t make 
the mistake of concluding that if one 
rear sight is good, two should be 
even better. Remove the open rear 
sight from the rifle and fill the slot 
with a metal blank. To leave the 
factory-installed open sight on the 
rifle will completely nullify the ad- 
vantages of the peep, and you will 
have wasted time and money. How- 
ever strong the temptation, don’t 
clutter up that all-important, clear 
field of vision with an extra sight. 

Examination of rifles factory- 
fitted with open rear sights will in- 
variably disclose that receivers or 
tangs have already been drilled by 
the factory for easy installation of a 
peep sight. The provided holes have 
been filled with dummy screws. 
Even some shotgun receivers are 
now being drilled for peep sight in- 
stallations. Tests have shown that 
the shotgun shooter using rifled 
slugs in his gun gets better accuracy 
if his smoothbore is fitted with an 
adjustable peep sight, like the Wil- 
liams FP12. 
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Sometimes it will slide on its back, 


head first or tail first. Often a num- 
ber of otters will take turns at this 
remarkable sport. The slide soon 
becomes very slippery. If no slop- 
ing bank is available, the animals 
will slide on a mud flat. The pur- 
pose of all this sliding remains un- 
known. Some naturalists believe it 
to be sheer playfulness, while others 
think it may be connected with 
courtship activities. The latter be- 
lief is held because sliding is more 
often noted in winter, the otters’ 
breeding season. 


The otter generally dens in a hole, 
located beneath tree roots or a log 
pile at the edge of a body of water. 
The entrance to the den may be 
completely submerged. The back 
of the den is above water level, 
however, and is lined with grass, 
leaves, twigs, and scraps of bark. 
Sometimes a den may have two or 
three exits. 


The young are born in early 
spring. Litters are small; twins or 
triplets are the rule, and occasion- 
ally just one cub is produced. The 
newborn babies are helpless little 
things with closed eyes. They do 
not leave the den for almost two 
months. 

The young otter must be taught 
to swim by its mother. At first it 
is very clumsy in the water, and 
loath to venture out of the shallows. 
It soon gains in proficiency, how- 
ever. 


It is generally believed that the 
male otter helps the female to bring 





up the babies. The family remains 
together long after the young are 
grown. Indeed, otters are generally 
found in family groups of two to 
five. 


Otters are common in the river 
that flows from Silver Springs, and 
here we have had some interesting 
experiences with them. We live 
about a mile from the river, in a 
liveoak hammock surrounded by 
dry, sandy pineland. We never ex- 
pected others so far from the river 
swamp; but in 1953 we found otter 
tracks about our yards. Almost 
every night one of these animals 
would prow! about in the hammock, 
and the next day we would see its 
tracks in the sand. One morning, 
just after sunrise, the otter bound- 
ed into the highway and was struck 
by a car. The driver of the car, a 
friend of ours, brought us the car- 
cass. A week or two later, we saw 
more otter tracks at the hammock; 
and now we know that these ani- 
mals sometimes prowl on the high 
ground. 


Not long ago we had another un- 
usual experience with otters. Silver 
Springs run is full of channel cat- 
fish. For many years, a huge school 
of these fish have inhabited a rocky 
depression on the bottom of the run. 
Tourists view this spot from glass- 
bottomed boats; the boat guides call 
it the Catfish Hotel. One morning 
a guide was shocked to see no cat- 
fish at all in the “hotel”; every one 
had disappeared. We investigated 
and soon found the source of the 
trouble. A family of otters had 
taken up residence in the vicinity. 
From time to time an otter would 
dive to the bottom and try to catch 
a catfish. All the other fish would 
leave immediately, darting into 
holes and fissures or hiding in the 


eel-grass. About the time the fish 
got over their fright, another otter 
would be ready for a meal. We 
seared the animals away, and peace 
was restored. From this episode 
we learned that otters could dive 
deeply. They were actively pursu- 
ing catfish at a depth of 20 feet or 
more, seemingly undisturbed by the 
pressure. 

On yet another occasion, an otter 
came up and investigated a canoe 
in which we were sitting. It nosed 
around the sides of the craft and 
then swam leisurely away. Appar- 
ently it was not in the least afraid. 

Baby otters may be raised on a 
bottle. They require a great deal 
of care and attention, however. They 
eat at very frequent intervals, con- 
suming much more food than would 
a dog or cat of equal size. A tame, 
captive-raised otter is an amusing 
pet. A great show-off, it seems to 
delight in an audience, and will per- 
form all kinds of interesting stunts. 

An otter is very tractable; it will 
learn many tricks. Like a dog, it 
can be taught to stand upon its hind 
feet, to fetch a ball or stick, and to 
come at a whistle or call. Otters 
have even been trained to retrieve 
ducks. 

Many animals, normally inoffen- 
sive, will fight when their young are 
molested. This is true of the otter. 
An acquaintance of ours once found 
an otter den with three little cubs. 
He took the babies out and started 
away with them. Their calls at- 
tracted the mother otter, who rushed 
at the man and commenced biting 
at his legs. Her powerful jaws and 
long, sharp teeth inflicted severe 
lacerations. The man was able to 
beat the animal off, but only after 
releasing the cubs. 

The accompanying photographs 
were made by Bruce Mozert. END 
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and stowed the battery in a pocket. 
Going to the front of the truck I 
could hear the dogs working through 
the brush beside the road. Otis was 
already there puffing a villainous 
smelling pipe. 

“Tt won’t be long”, he said. “Ring- 
tails are thicker’n a politician’s skin 
round heah.” 

A couple of mosquitoes, .harbing- 
ers of thousands, settled down to 
lunch on my neck, so I plastered 
on the dope and handed it to Jim. 
Otis pushed it away saying he’d 
rather have the mosquitoes. No liv- 
ing creature could survive that pipe 
anyway. As he lit it again, a hound 
began to sound off from the south 
edge, slowly trailing away from us. 
Soon the baying died away. 

“That’s Belle’, Otis said, disgust- 
edly. “She’s allays backin’ like thet.” 


Before he finished, Belle cut in 
again, strong. 

“Jeff'll be totin’ it in a minute.” 

Sure enough, the sonorous bel- 
low of another hound reached us. 
Rich and _ powerful, it poured 
through the swamp like syrup. As 
they worked nearer, two others 
picked it up and soon the whole 
pack was hot on the scent. There’s 
a wild, weird beauty to a coon 
pack in full tongue. It’s a stately 
symphony while the trail is cool, 
but as the spoor warms in their 
nostrils, it becomes a spirited gypsy 
dance beneath the stars’ pale light 
and a man’s blood must whirl and 
bubble to its strains. 

The dogs poured across the road 
in full cry about three hundred 
yards in front of the truck and as 
they hit the other ditch, water flew. 
The baying was sketchy as they 
splashed back and forth trying to 
nose out the trail. Jeff, with a ring- 
ing cry, picked it up and off they 
went. Deep in ‘the swamp they 
swung in a wide arc and then back 
toward us to close the civcle. 

“Wul th’ sunova !, said Otis 
admiringly. “He’s trying ta mix’em 
on their own trail.” The hounds 
swung away along their own back- 
trail, but the sceit was hot, and 
where the coon broke away, the 
pack followed without a_ bobble. 
Five minutes later they were treed. 

Otis swung his twenty-two under 
his arm as he said, “Let’s go.” Jim 
got the lantern and I carried an 
old single bore twelve gauge; a 
habit I picked up the night a bull 
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gator ran me down trying to reach 
deep water. As we moved off the 
road, we found the ditch too full 
to cross, and not caring to swim 
we fanned out right and left. Jim 
and I found a likely spot and waded 
in, yelling for Otis. He answered 
from inside the tree line, so we 
poured on the coal. 

The going was rough at first, 
underbrush a solid wall to force 
through, with fallen logs mired in 
the muck beneath our feet. As we 
worked deeper and the hardwoods 
thickened, the brush disappeared 
and we circled massive deadfalls. 
Clear spots where oily water threw 
back the faint star shine forced us 
to detour. A bird, startled from a 
sawgrass clump, blundered away 
calling querulously, and a faint sug- 
gestion of mist accentuated the light 
as I tried to pick him up. 

Jim threaded his way through 
the uneasy footing a few yards in 
advance, holding the lantern low at 
his side. A fallen cypress formed an 
easy path for a way and he teetered 
along it. My foot was on the log 
when I saw a giant rattlesnake rear 
its deadly head from alongside as 
Jim passed. I tried to yell, but my 
tongue froze as a_ horrible fear 
washed over me. 

Terror marked in split seconds, 
the scene became a slow motion 
nightmare. My brain raced madly 
—screaming mutely at passive mus- 
cles. Jim’s foot rose in another step. 
The devil seemed to hesitate, head 
back, glinting eyes following the 
lantern, before he lashed out with 
blinding speed and Jim jerked with 
the impact. The spell snapped and 
the smoothbore tore the rattler back 
to the hell from whence he came. 

I forced my fascinated gaze from 
the slowly writhing body. Jim was 
staring, ashen faced, the fear I felt 
mirrored in his eyes. For a long 
moment the swamp was eerily 
quiet after the gun blast. No longer 
was it an adventurous place, but full 
of creeping, crawling death. The 
shadow of every cypress knee full 
of menace, concealing a thick, rope- 
like body with drooling fang fenced 
mouth. I broke the shotgun auto- 
matically, the spent case flipping 
into the mud, and slid another into 
the smoking breech with shaking 
fingers. 

Grimly now, for time was our 
enemy, I drew my knife. First the 
tourniquet and then the bleeding. 
The hopelessness of carrying him 
out alive began to well up within 
me. Jim, with a weak grin, looked at 
the knife and shook his head. 

“He didn’t hit me—hit th’ lan- 
tern. Look at that size!” 

After making certain, we exam- 


ined the body and severed the head. 
Spilled from the buckshot ripped 
stomach was a Kingsnake in the 
first stages of digestion. Weighted 
and logy from his meal, the strike 
had been delayed just one step, long 
enough to bring the lantern into 
line to take the blow. Both of us 
gave fervent thanks for the little 
King. 

Otis yelled from so close I was 
well on my way up a cypress be- 
fore I decided he was just curious 
about the shooting. Following his 
voice, we found them ringing a mas- 
Sive sweetgum. Spider and _ shell 
orchids festooned the trunk that 
slanted for fifty feet to where the 
moss draped foliage began. Try as 
we would, no spots of fire answered 
our questing lights. I climbed a 
deadfall for a better view and fell 
out when a limb broke. 

Finally, Jim decided to climb the 
tree. As he inched upward, the 
hounds began to yelp, slogging ex- 
citedly about the base. Jeff reared 
his front legs against it and whined 
low, head cocked toward the top. 
Jim reached the lower branches and 
half disappeared. He slid back so 
quickly, I thought he was falling. 

‘“Whoee!”, he said. “It’s a big boar 
and I stuck my head so close his 
whiskers tickled.” 

A minute passed with Jim trying 
to move the cuss. 

“Now he’s moved out on a limb. 
I think I can shake him off.” 

There came the sound of rapidly 
agitated branches and a few leaves 
drifted down, nothing more. 

“He sticks tighter’n the bark’, Jim 
grunted, resting. “Boy, is he mad!” 

I saw the furred body arcing 
through the lantern light as Jim 
yelled, 

“Look out! He jumped 

That coon’s feet must have started 
going when he left the limb. I 
heard the brush crackle and a dull 
thud when he hit four feet away, 
but other than the glimpse it was 
like trying to spot a turpentined 
ghost. Belle was on his tail so fast 
I knew she had him, but as Jeff 
went by spraying mud the whole 
pack lined off at full throttle. 

For another hour the hound music 
drifted through the cypress until it 
became intermittent and Otis called 
in his pack with the horn. They 
came reluctantly, tongues dragging 
the grass. As they flopped tiredly 
in the truck and we drove off, I 
like to imagine a weary old coon 
raising his black nose to test the 
south wind and listen to the frog 
chorus with a great owl booming 
in the distance. Perhaps he even 
chirred softly in derision before he 
slept. END. 
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The larger and more poisonous 
scorpions are found in the tropics, 
but elsewhere they are usually more 
than three or four inches in length. 

Perhaps no insect is the object of 
more superstitious beliefs than the 
PRAYING MANTIS, also known as 
devil’s horse, rear horse and sooth- 
sayer. 


This is a very unusual insect, the 
only one that can turn its head from 
side to side; the female eats the male 
soon after mating and soon after 
laying her eggs, dies. Perfectly 
harmless to man, but death and de- 
struction to such insect pests as 
chinch bugs, grasshoppers, leaf 
worms, flies, crickets, mosquitoes, 
plants lice, etc., the mantis should 
never be killed, but protected. 


Another supposedly terror of the 
insect world, but which is absolute- 
ly harmless is the pretty DRAGON 
FLY, also known as devil’s darning 
needle, snake doctor, or mosquito 
hawk. Don’t pay any attention to 
the tales you may hear about this 
insect feeding sick snakes, or sew- 
ing up the eyes of bad children; it 
is a true friend to man, but hungrily 
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preys on harmful insects, especially 
mosquitoes, house flies, beetles and 
weevils. 

DOG DAY HARVEST FLY, or 
LYREMAN, makes a noise that has 
been described as similar to a buzz 
saw. Many people are afraid of the 
insect, but it is harmless. In early 
spring the nymph climbs onto a 
twig, skin casing splits down the 
back and out comes the wet, weak 
adult, but within an hour the body 
hardens, then the wings spread glit- 
tering, as powerful muscles move 
them. 
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lady I was tied to was a scrapper 
par excellence. It zigged and _ it 
jumped. Then it zagged and _ it 
jumped. Each jump was a little 
higher than the one previous and 
each head shake was a little more 
violent. The light casting rod quiv- 
ered and bent until I expected it to 
break any minute and the line 
ripped off so fast, that I began to 
look and wonder how far to the end. 
That baby did more stunts to get 
free in the five or six minutes we 
were tied together than any other 
fish I’ve ever hooked. 

Of course I tried to land it, but it 
finally got some slack where it 
wanted and zip, she was gone. Ac- 
tually my left wrist was aching and 
the fingers of my right hand weren’t 
feeling any too good either. 

Ed had quite a number of strikes 
and had set the hook in six more. 
In each one a spectacular battle was 
staged and out of the nine he had 
hooked, eight of them had thrown 
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the hook. I had two on that had 
gotten off, making a total of one 
landed out of eleven hooked. Not 
a very good average, but loads of 
sport and fun. 

After my own battle, my casting 
was rather weakdone and as I didn’t 
get another strike, we quit to ad- 
mire them as they jumped out of 
the water. A late afternoon pink- 
ish glow was in the sky and would 
be reflected in their shimmering 
sides, pink silver against the dark 
green of the river. 

From the fleeting glimpse we had 
of them, they all appeared to be of 
about the same size and the most 
peculiar thing was that in spite 
of all the commotion that was made 
they hung around the same vicinity 
from the time we first noticed them 
until we left. The feed must have 
been extra plentiful and good on 
the bottom. 

It was just one of those occasions 

(Continued on Page 47) 


REVERIE 
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It’s a day of reverie... 

Of dreams of nature’s beauty... 
of a day on the river... 

Of getting up early, while the sun 
still slumbers and the moon pre- 
pares to part, readying for the day 
ahead, a day of promise and a day 
of peace... 

The chug-chug of the kicker beats 
its steady rhythm into the morning 
quiet, blasting the still air, sending 
the bright colored birds of the 
jungle winging into flight, like the 
rumbling beat of a waterfall, blend- 
ing into the jungle music, part of 
the pace of the wilds... 

The nose of the craft points down 
the river, pokes around the bend 
and under the bridge, where the 
rattle of the wooden bridge flooring 
calls down to you as a car passes 
overhead ... The sun casts her early 
morning rays high into the sky, 
letting all who will listen know 
that she will soon arrive and the 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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cool crisp morning breeze es 
caresses your face, like some unseen 
lover who is here. and then gone 
again... 

On past the fish-docks and the 
anchored boats, their masters shak- 
ing the sleep from their bodies as 
they rise and stretch and prepare 
for the day’s work, and here and 
there the glimmer of a light peeking 
through the disappearing darkness 
as in the kitchens faithful, dutiful 
wives go about their household 
tasks, to send their masters to the 
boats... 

On past the sleeping jungle, its 
beauty and glory wakening to the 
morning sun, its deep shadows mys- 
terious, the turning leaves of its 
highest trees catching the early light 
and lifting heavenward... 

Cruising down the river, still and 
quiet and lonely, passing other fish- 
ermen, sharing a wave of the hand 
and a smile and a communion of 
peace in the dawning... 

Then the jungle growth drops 
back and the sea gulls, perched on 
the channel markers, watch your 
approach in quiet lassitude, and 
then explode into flight as the boat 
noses along, the churning water in 
its wake mute evidence of your 
course... 

Into Deadman’s Bay and the flats, 
where the pepper grass ripples in 
the sunlight and small fish dash in 
and out... Then pass the bird rook- 
eries and out into the Bay... 

Just drifting along, the line and 
the cork exploding through the 
water, the zing of the nylon line, 
the swift arc of the pole... 

A shot at a shark, its dark fins 
cutting the water like some unseen 
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The thrill of a large tarpon, as 
he breaks the surface in a frame of 
splashing water, rolls up and over 
in a high arc, as here and there the 
porpoise play... 

The skip-jack darts toward the 
boat with the speed of a bullet and 
the charm and grace of a ballet 
dancer, and then away... 

And while nature parades her 
beauties of the sea before you, pit- 
ting the skill of her water creatures 
against her Man, the sun blazes 
down from overhead, like a limitless 
metallic sheet, bouncing her rays 
against the water, leaving with you 
her trademark of blisters, and sun- 
burn and tan... 

Then the shadows deepen and 
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creep forward and the sun sinks 
lower in the heavens... It is dusk 
on the water, and the tide creeps in, 
pushing at marsh grass, meeting the 
cool water of the river to join to- 
gether in common purpose... 

And its time to turn the bow of 
the boat, start the chug-chug beat 
of the motor and point your way 
home, as the jungle prepares to 
cloak itself with darkness, hiding its 
secrets until another sun, its music 
of whispering pines as the wind 
wends its way through the tree tops 
and the hollow croaking of the bull- 
frogs and the isolated, lonely call of 
a strange bird piercing the evening 
quiet... 

Then its home, guiding the craft 
to its resting place at the dock, un- 
loading the catch of the day and its 
tired, sun-beaten passengers, their 
cups overflowing with life’s good- 
ness and the nuances of nature, 
visitors who have returned from the 
land of peace and goodness... 

A day on the water... My reverie. 
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tures resembling a grub more than 
a small animal. There may be as 
many as 15 to 18 young in a litter, 
each smaller than a bumble bee. 
The whole brood may nestle com- 
fortably in a tablespoon. 
Immediately after birth the young 
crawl hand over hand into the 
pouch, a startling feat for a creature 
of such minute size. At this phase 
of the game, it is first come, first 
served. The mother opossum can 
set only thirteen places at the table. 
Each tiny youngster, upon reaching 
the pouch, attaches itself to the 
mammary gland of the mother by 
swallowing a nipple. After the 
thirteen are attached, the remainder 
of the litter is doomed to starvation. 
The young possums spend the 
next two months in the mother’s 
pouch. A month after birth, there 
are usually not more than 7 or 8 
young remaining, the others having 
fallen by the wayside. At this time 


the young are about the size of a 
full grown field mouse. 

After their two month sojourn in 
the marsupium, the young emerge 
and may cling to the long fur of the 
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parent. It is an amusing sight to 
see the proud mamma taking her 
brood for a stroll piggy back fashion. 
In the north, one brood is the 
usual thing, although in the more 
favorable climes of the deep south 
two or even three litters may be 
brought forth in a single year. 
How apt was the observation of 
that early explorer who, upon first 
encountering the opossum described 
him as “a most onusual Beaste.” 
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all anglers pray for, because delving 
into its pedigree later we found sev- 
eral articles extolling the ladyfish 
and its fighting qualities. As one 
account read, “Here is a fish that 
has everything that a tarpon has 
except size. It will strike an arti- 
ficial lure with savageness and does 
aerial acrobatics that would put a 
tarpon to shame. Its game quali- 
ties are not fully appreciated. At 
times enormous schools of ladyfish 
can be seen feeding outside the in- 
let and come in with the turn of 
the tide. 

The ladyfish is not particular what 
it eats and you can take this streak 
of lightning on plugs, feathers or 


a hook baited with a piece of shrimp, 


using a salt-water bait casting out- 
fit. Also a great deal of sport is 
to be had with a fly rod outfit and 
using streamers. It is capable of 
swimming nearly twenty-five miles 
an hour and being too bony to eat, 
is fished for, purely for sport. 

After we quit fishing that after- 
noon, we rested a while before start- 
ing back home, troutless, fishless, 
but fully satisfied to open a can of 
beans or even eating some more 
pompano after the pleasurable after- 
noon we had with the “Ladies of the 
Loxahatchee.”’ END. 








IMPROVE YOUR SCORE : 
Franzite Grips are pos- 
itively unbreakable — 
most durable made. 
Offered for Colt, Smith & Wesson. 
Hi-Standard, Ortgies, Luger, Mau- 
ser. other domestic and imported 
guns. Wide choice of smart de- 
signs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, agate, biack 
and a few target, staghorn and carved grips. 
Low prices! FREE NEW CATALOG. Dealers 


wanted. 
SPORTS. INC. (MFRS.) 
5501 Broadway, Dept. BR-9, Chicago 40, Ill. 









Telephone: Oak Hill 2315 


TACKLE — GUIDES 
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VOLUSIA | PROG GRAM. 


(Continued from Page 34) 





in the management areas, and many 
pen-raised turkeys turned loose in 
public hunting areas, Volusia hunt- 
ers hope to look forward to better 
turkey hunting than ever. If the 
turkeys are given food, cover, and 
protection from predators and vio- 
lators, there is no reason why we 
cannot always have wild turkeys in 
our woods. 





for long to Padus i the wildlife that 
agricultural land can make possible. 
Since more than half of the land 
acreage of the United States is in 
farms and ranches and since some- 
thing like 80 percent of the hunting 
and much of the fishing is done on 
agricultural lands, it is evident that 
in the United States we must depend 
upon such lands for much of the 
useful wildlife we are to produce. 
We believe that the things that have 
been done through soil and water 
conservation work in the United 
States have pointed the way toward 
the most permanent and productive 
use of cropland for wildlife. The 
practices described are being ap- 
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Cfood Fishing———Cfood Atunting 


plied. They are producing wildlife 
in America. As we husband our 


land more and more carefully in 
the future wildlife will take an im- 
portant place along with the other 
crops that the land produces. 





.45 in competition. In addition, in- 
stead of the correct four-pound 
trigger pull, the pistol Zachara was 
firing had a six and one-half-pound 
trigger pull. He had a gunsmith 
adjust the pull ten minutes before 
going on the line, but when the 
gunsmith’s mis-adjustment was dis- 
covered, it was too late to do any- 
thing about it. 

Zachara has entered as many as 
twelve matches a year, but he now 
averages only three or four. To him 
shooting is the greatest relaxation 
there is. As he told me: 

“When I go on the firing range, 
I feel a certain freedom, an escape 
from the routine, a great satisfac- 
tion. Everyone needs that feeling. 
Some people get it from a day on 
the golf course; I get it from a day 
on the pistol range.” 

Professor Zachara, a long time 
member and booster of the National 
Rifle Association, has recently been 
re-elected president of the Talla- 
hassee Riflle and Pistol Club. He 
is one of two professional musicians 
listed among the 30,000 members of 
the National Rifle Association, 
which includes on its rolls leaders 
from the fields of business, industry, 
medicine, and law, to name a few. 

Zachara has qualified as an expert 
with the rifle and .22 pistol, and as 
sharpshooter with the .45 and .38. 


We think it’s a fine 


place to live. 


Tallahassee Bankers Association 
Bank 
Tallahassee Bank & Trust Co. 
Capital City National Bank 
The Lewis State Bank 


Industrial 
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In order to keep his standing with 
the N.R.A., a shooter must fire 88 
out of a possible 100 to qualify as 
expert, 84 out of 100 for sharpshoot- 
er, and 78 out of 100 for marksman 
in two consecutive meets a year. 

Mixing business and pleasure is 
no problem to Zachara. 

“T was on a concert tour of the 
South a few years ago, and knew 
of a pistol match that was to take 
place in Louisville, Kentucky. As 
luck would have it, there was a 
few days break in my tour; so I 
stopped off at Louisville. From the 
minute I entered the city, the rain 
began pouring. It rained so hard 
and steadily during all three days 
of the match that we could barely 
see the targets. I finished my firing 
one morning and left for Alabama 
to give a concert that night, none the 
worse for wear.” 


“How did you come out at the 
meet?” I asked as an afterthought. 
“If I remember correctly, I won 
a couple of medals,” he replied cas- 


ually. It was all in a day’s shooting. 
That’s Franciszek Zachara—mas- 
ter musician and expert marksman. 





Jerry scooped up a bucket of 
water and killed the fire deader 
than a drowned possum. He yawned. 
I took the pail, filled it again and 
double-drowned the cook site. Habit 
is so ingrained in us old sportsmen 
going on fourteen and up that we 
do these things automatically. Even 
when unnecessary. I yawned. Fig- 
ured it was my privilege. I was one 
of the gang. 


FOR CORRECT 


TIME 


DIAL 





2-5510 


TALLAHASSEE FEDERAL 





115 E. PARK AVE, 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
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FISH IN LAKES AND RIVERS 
TEEMING WITH GREAT VARIETIES OF 
SPORTING FRESH-WATER FISH... 
Boats and. Dependable Guides at Reasonable Rates 
ENJOY THE OLD-FASHIONED, SOUTHERN 
HOSPITALITY AND FINE FOOD OF THE CAPITAL 
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FINE HOTELS AND MOTELS . ... MODERN RESTAURANTS... SHOPS OF METROPOLITAN QUALITY 
FOR YOUR SPORTING EQUIPMENT AND ATTIRE. 


Your Family Will Thrill at the Beauties of Killearn Gardens, Just Opened to the Public, 

and Will Enjoy Visiting Our Historic Capital Buildings and Ante Bellum Homes .. . 

There’s High Adventure Waiting the Sportsmen, With Excellent Fresh-Water Fishing, 
and the Finest Deep-Sea Angling in the World, Just 18 Miles Away! 


So Make This Vacation a Memorable One for Your Whole Family! 
VISIT 


LEON COUNTY, IN FLORIDA 


MAKE YOUR SPORTING HEADQUARTERS 


Horida's Priendly Capital City 
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HUNTRESS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


hoped that I might hit something 
with the outside fringe of the shot. 

We hunted squirrel until Mother 
ran out of recipes and turned purple. 
The idea was that they sat still and 
my chances of hitting the target 
were increased. It did no good 
though I did kill one once. I aimed 
at one sitting about three feet from 
a nest in the top of a gum tree and 
hit one that was hiding in the nest. 
Daddy was so happy I never told 
him. He was a good shot and this 
made matters worse. 

My final fiasco was several hunt- 
ing seasons later. We were dove 
shooting on a small pond where the 
water was in shallow puddles. We 
were hunting dove not because 
Daddy thought I could lead one 
correctly but because he was tired 
of hunting and Mother was tired of 
cooking squirrels. He stationed me 
on one side of the pond under some 
small cypress trees. 






feed for two weeks. 


A new magazine 


and authors. 
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ATTENTION 
BAIT DEALERS 


We have millions of Large Red Wigglers ready for shipment. 
Contact us for prices and your regular requirements. Worms 
hand picked and packed 50 or 100 to container with ample 


while reading 
12 monthly issues, $3.00 
OUTBOARD Magazine, P. O. Box 4246, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Every few minutes a dove would 
come whistling over and Id cut 
loose. I never ruffled a feather. I 
heard Daddy fire eight times from 
the other side of the pond while I 
shot up an entire box of shells. 
When Daddy and I met at the car 
he had six doves. He had heard 
my continuous firing and his ex- 
pectant look was more than I could 
face. I turned away and climbed 
into the back seat of the car. He 
slid under the wheel and muttered 
a word of slightly less than five 
letters. 

That was the end. We never 
went hunting again though he still 
continued to struggle with my fish- 
ing. But that’s another story. If 
he had been less stubborn, less de- 
termined it probably wouldn’t have 
taken five years to abandon all hope 
of making a good hunting companion 
out of me. 

Maybe I should leave this unsaid, 
but for my own conscience I think 
I'll add that less than a year after 
the dove shoot I discovered that 






Orders Shipped Same Day Received 


GILBERT’S FARMS 


CHIPLEY, FLORIDA 


. . America’s only publication devoted exclusively to 
all phases of OUTBOARD motor boating . . . 64 pages and cover 
superbly edited to bring you authoritative and interesting articles on 
OUTBOARD cruising, fishing, skiing and racing 


. new products, maintenance, safety and a host of other worth- 


. . written by nationally recognized experts 


mail your subscription today: 


other people could read the titles 
of the moving pictures from the 
balcony without squinting. In fact 
on examination it was discovered 
that I was so near-sighted and as- 
tigmatic in my left eye there was 
one state that would give me a pen- 
sion for partial blindness. 

I thought after I got my glasses 
Daddy might try again but the heart 
was gone out of him. Many years 
later I had to shoot what we thought 
was a coral snake curled up in a 
brush pile. My aim was so good we 
never found enough to identify. 

Daddy still keeps my .410 in good 
condition along with his guns so 
maybe next year... 


THE LIST 


(Continued from Page 9) 


hear the slightest ripple on the 
water. Yet when the bass hit I 
yelled at Bob in surprise. It was 
the unseen impact of the sound as 
the fish drove the fly under that 
rattled your nerves. 

“He found me that time,’ Bob 
shouted and shoved a bend high up 
in his rod. 

His line poured out over the cloud. 
In the water it must have been 
churning a wake, but in the mist 
it seemed to float away from the 
pointing tip of his rod. Far away, 
almost where the cypress knelt in 
the mist, the bass jumped. The first 
time we only heard the water tear 
and Bob’s flyrod stiffened. Then 
the bass opened a hole through the 
mist. He rolled onto the cloud and 
hung there for a moment looking 
for all the world like a blimp. Even 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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after the mist closed around him I 
could still see that fish floating over 
the white cloud. It was one of those 
flash dramas that galvanizes an 
image on your mind for keeps. 

Neither of us spoke during the rest 
of the fight. Bob’s line drifted far 
off to the left, reversed and swung 
close to the cypress. The bass fought 
on the surface. We heard him break- 
ing water. But we never saw him 
again until Bob worked his slugging 
line toward the canoe where I 
waited. I had the net in the water. 
The mist was thinning and I saw 
him as I took a light hold on the 
leader. He spotted my hand and 
swirled. I let go as the leader pulled 
taut. Bob eased him back again 
and the next time he turned he dove 
into the net. 

We didn’t land any more eight 
pounders that trip. Bob was so 
shaky he put up his rod and wouldn’t 
do anything but paddle for the rest 
of the morning. 

The spring spills into Indian Run 
which winds through the swamp, 
past a sawgrass marsh and into the 
Oklawaha River. It is a stream 
with no shore. On each side the 
water extends out of sight through 
the thick growth. Yet it runs swift- 
ly through the heart of the swamp 
with only its mysterious current to 
mark its channel. 

Fishing the “run” is a “cast as 
cast can” business. Limbs meet 
overhead and crowd in to intercept 
the first careless plug. A rod longer 
than four feet is more liable to hang 
up in a hornets nest than to catch 
fish. I was using a short stubby 
outfit, the made-over butt end of a 
broken salt water steel rod. Bob 
dug in with his paddle to hold the 
boat back as the current swept us 
past cypress knees and half sub- 
merged stumps. 

I had fished half an hour when I 
got my first strike. A bass swerved 
out from the base of a cypress and 
gobbled the plug. He was back in 
the shadows and under a root before 
I could turn him. The current car- 
ried us past his den and I jerked 
the line hoping to pull him loose. 
He darted out, but not the same 
way he had gone in. Instead he 
dodged around the root and came 
out on the far side. He was still 
hooked as he headed downstream 
with my line dragging around the 
root behind him. 

Bob was trying desperately to 
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stop the forward motion of the 
canoe. He finally did thirty feet 
below the spot where the fish had 
struck. Ramming the bow into a 
tangle of vines he held the boat 
firm. I had been paying out line 
against the drag of both the boat and 
the fish. Now I tried to reel in. The 
root made it pull harder. The bass 
was full of fight and using the cur- 
rent to add to his weight. I didn’t 
know where he had swum off to, 
but I had paid out plenty of line. I 
was facing upstream fighting the 
root and the fish when I heard a 
splash behind me and then Bob 
shouting and laughing. 

“Hey, you lose something?” he 
yelled. 

I turned around to see the bass 
with my plug in his mouth jump 
almost into the boat. Bob made a 
swipe at him with the net and 
missed. The fish looked as surprised 
as I was and took to the air again 
this time just under the bow. I 
could have reached out and touched 
him. 

The bass hit the water swimming 
hard for his hideout upstream away 
from the canoe. I reeled in the 
slack and whipped back on my short 
rod. The line pulled tight around 
the root, and I felt the fish strike 
back as the tug on the line reached 
him. He turned downstream fight- 
ing angrily against the straining 
line. When he reached the canoe 
again he broke into a frantic series 
of jumps. For a minute he was 
the wildest bass I have ever seen. 

He put up the kind of fight you 
seldom see at close range. Sixty 
feet of line trailed after him, yet the 
spray from his lashing spattered the 
side of our canoe. After his acro- 
batics he made one last swirl and 
dropped exhausted to the reddish 
sand bottom three feet below. He 
wavered on one side as he swam 
with the current. 

I dipped my rod into the water a 
few feet behind the fish and caught 
the line on the rod tip. Carefully 
I raised the line within reach, then, 
hand over hand, I brought the bass 
up close to the stern where Bob 
held the net ready. This time Bob 
didn’t miss. 

The bass weighed four and one- 
half pounds and with Bob’s big eight 
pounder our first two fish turned 
out to be the cream of the crop. We 
fished the rest of that day, and the 
next, but the fish ran small. Not 
one made the two pound mark. 

Nearer the river Indian Run opens 
into a wide passage between the 
trees. Its channel spreads wide and 
deep and flows slowly through the 
swamp. Here there is enough “back 
room” for fly casting, and each day 








we caught several small bass fish- 
ing the many coves where the 
swamp and stream merge. 

At night we played more rummy, 
except for the last night when we 
played a couple of games of ca- 
nasta. We had never played ca- 
nasta at camp before. We played 
it now only to have something differ- 
ent to put on our list for Joy. So 
far we had been bass fishing twice 
and had played rummy twice. That 
wasn’t much when you added it up 
in one column of words. But, then, 
it wasn’t anything you could add 
up in words. 

The trip was stored up in pictures 
we had seen, and to see them you 
had to read between the lines. You 
had to see a bass rise out of the mist 
and hear the mullet splashing at 
night in the spring and smell the 
smoke from the fireplace. The pic- 
ture was there all right, but it would 


take more than a list to show it. 
END. 


WILDLIFE TRADING POST 


Especially designed for SWAPPING, BUY- 
ING or SELLING outdoor sports equip- 
ment, services, etc. Classified advertise- 
ments 25c a word per insertion, payable 
in advance. Minimum advertisements 15 
words or $3.75. Initials, abbreviations and 
groups of numbers count as words. Send 
copy and remittance to: Wildlife Trading 
Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 


COTTAGES—RENT 


BRAND’S COTTAGES—Overnight and housekeep- 
ing. Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. 
Box 388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


Florida’s Finest Fishing 
TWIN PALMS RESORT 
LAKE GRIFFIN — LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Cottages, Boats, Bait and Guides 
Swimming on white sand beach 
PHONE 5024 BLUE 


REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 
Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront 
Homes, Groves, Business Opportunities. — C. J. 
ASBURY, Crescent City, Florida. 


GAME FARM FOR SALE 
GAME FARM—ESTABLISHED 8 YEARS, CA- 
PACITY 8000 BIRDS, GOOD BUILDINGS FULLY 
EQUIPPED. HIGHLAND GAME FARM, PANA- 
MA CITY, FLORIDA. 


GUINEA & PHEASANT EGGS 
White African Guinea eggs and keets, Pheasant 
eggs and chix.—Smith’s Game Bird Farm, Box 
142, Springfield Sta., Panama City, Florida. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT'S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.-— 
GILBERT’S FARMS. CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 
Wholesale prices to dealers —GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


GRAY CRICKETS 
Gray Crickets — Dealers Wanted — Jones Cricket 
Farm, P. O. Box 895, Valdosta, Ga. 








FISH MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Lakes cleaned out and restocked. Hyacinths and 
“bonnets” killed. Live bait—SOUTHERN FISH 
CULTURISTS, Leesburg and Tallahassee, Fla. 





WILD FOWL FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 
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Spring is here...... It is time for Fishing...... 


A FREE NEW LURE FOR 
YOUR TACKLE BOX 








with every new, renewed, and extended subscription to 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


mailed by May 25, 1954 


South Bend 


THE BEST IN RODS - REELS - LINES - LURES 





12 THRILLING ISSUES 
plus the spinning size, 
24 karat gold plate, 
tarnish proof 
‘‘SUPER-DUPER’’ 


for only 


$2.00 


Florida Wildlife Magazine 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Enclosed is $2.00 check for a one year 
subscription and free ““SUPER-DUPER” 
lure. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY_____ZONE___ STATE 


Check one: [] new, [_] renewal, 
[_] extension. 





| CITY. _ZONE__ STATE 





Florida Wildlife Magazine 


: Tallahassee, Florida 


Enclosed is $2.00 check for a one year 


| subscription and free ““SUPER-DUPER” 


lure. 


| NAME 


| ADDRESS 





Check one: [_] new, [] renewal, 
[ ] extension. 


SUBSCRIBE TO FLORIDA WILDLIFE NOW 


The magazine for all Plorida Sportsmen 


